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It is commonplace to say that there is a rising of the peoples, a vast 
revolutionary upheaval on most continents. Great segments of mankind 
which in the past have been neglected or exploited and which have never 
before known the possibility of social changes favourable to them now 
have gained a voice and make claims which are everywhere heard. In 
many places their leaders have won power, power to command attention, 
power to threaten, to dismiss or to overthrow those who have controlled 
them in the past. 

The industrial workers in the west were the first to make their claims 
heard. In many countries, including my own which is reputed to be 
economically conservative, there has been a transformation of economic 


life in the interests of the great majority of the people 
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We have seen the colonial peoples in Asia succeed in winning political 
independence and we see them beginning to work for new social and 
economic institutions and a higher standard of living. Similar stirrings 
have begun in Africa. 

We see the coloured peoples everywhere claim equal rights and oppor- 
tunities ; we see them winning their way and putting the white race on the 


defensive morally even where it continues to hold the dominant power, 


It would be satisfying if one could report that these changes have 
come in large measure because the Christian churches early realised that 
God is no respecter of persons and that the special advantages held so 
generally by white, middle and upper-class Christians in the west were 
an affront to Him. It would be satisfying if we could say that the Chris- 
tian conscience had directly taken the lead in these changes. Unfortu- 
nately we cannot say that. Churchmen in recent years have frankly 
recognised that the churches have often been on the wrong side in these 
struggles and that they have had to be pushed by secular movements, 
sometimes by movements controlled by an atheist ideology. 

In 1948 the Amsterdam Assembly of the World Council of Churches, 
in the report of its third section, stated the situation with great candour 

“Christians should recognise with contrition that many churches are 
involved in the forms of economic injustice and racial discrimination 
which have created the conditions favourable to the growth of commu- 
nism, and that the atheism and the anti-religious teaching of communism 
are in part a reaction to the chequered career of a professedly Christian 
society. It is one of the most fateful facts of modern history that often 
the working classes, including tenant farmers, came to believe that the 
churches were against them or indifferent to their plight.” 

lhe same year the Bishops of the Anglican Communion, meeting in 
Lambeth, made a remarkable confession concerning the backwardness 
of the Churches in dealing with the problems raised by modern industri- 
alism. They said: 

“We have to admit that the Christian Church throughout the form- 
ative decades of the industrial era showed little insight into what was 
befalling human society. It was still thinking in terms of feudalism. The 
Church of England was identified almost completely with the ruling 
classes, as were the churches in Central and Eastern Europe. Its own 
economy had the marks of a dying feudalism or latterly of a bourgeois 
society. Apart from provision for the education of the poor and the 


work of some churchmen for the emancipation of slaves and of children 
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in the factories, it was slow to take the initiative in the desperate fight 


for social justice. A churchman here or there, a Christian group here 
or there, wholeheartedly upheld the cause of the oppressed, but only in 
more recent times has the Church begun to make a radical critique 
of western society, and to provide a climate that is not hostile to revo- 
lutionary spirits.” ' 

I do not quote this statement in order to call attention to any special 
weakness of the Anglican communion in these matters. What the Bishops 

who would not be captious critics say of their own church 


generally true of the great churches of Christendom 


IS 


The Christian conscience was in some countries an important factor 
in movements for emancipation, and elsewhere it was often indirectly 
related to them as Christ’s mediation of God’s love for the poor and 
the disadvantaged has never been confined to officially ecclesiastical 
channels or to explicitly Christian channels. Many people have been 
prepared by Christian sensitivity to participate in secular or even anti 
Christian movements for social justice. Today the Christian mind has been 
widely transformed, even though it is true that the transformation is partly 
the result of social pressures from outside the Churches 

The very fact of radical social change has broken the connection 
between commonly held conservative conceptions of divine providence 
and the status quo. It is no longer plausible to identify the will of God 
with traditional patterns of domination and superiority which have 
either been destroyed or are already morally discredited 


it 


Let me give two illustrations from American experience which show 


how changes in patterns of life create situations in which the convictions 


of learned and orthodox theologians no longer even make sense 
In the middle of the nineteenth century in the United States there 


were reputable theologians in the South who taught that slavery was 
ordained by God as a providential discipline and that it was supported 
by biblical teaching. At the same time there were reputable theologians 
in the North who taught that the laws of /aissez faire economics were 
laws of God and that it was wrong to interfere with the free market 
in the establishing of wage rates. Cannot we say that in both cases the 
ideas of providence, of God’s working in history which were involved 


are so clearly false that they do not even have to be refuted ? 
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Professor Ben Marais of South Africa has done a great service in 
his book, Colour, the Unsolved Problem of the West. He has published 
in that book the results of a questionnaire addressed to many of the 
leading Protestant (mostly Calvinistic) theologians of Europe, asking 
them if there is any sound biblical or theological basis for racial segre- 
gation in the Church and the community, or even for the Church’s 
opposing intermarriage between the races. He received a unanimous 
reply, often stated with great emphasis, that there is no biblical or theo- 
logical basis for such forms of racial segregation. 

Are we here merely saying that contemporary theologians or the most 
recent thinking in the churches must be correct’? No, as is usually the 
case when the Christian conscience moves forward, we discover that 
what is true in the new is also consistent with the spirit of the biblical un- 
derstanding of God’s will for man. It has been necessary for the minds 
and the eyes of Christians to be opened by the social upheaval of our 
times in order to be freed from the bias that has so often accompanied 
privilege and power. Our Christian traditions came to be the traditions 
of the more comfortable white Christians in the western world. Today 
may we not say that the radicalism that has always been implicit in 
the Gospel has been released? Jesus often turned upside down the 
usual human ways of arranging people so that with him the first became 
last. In the context of the life of the Church in the first century, this 
had no direct political implications. But if we see the people and the 
institutions of our day with the same radicalism, we must translate it 
into political terms, for it overturns the pretensions and defences which 
surround the privileges and power of every human elite. 

Seldom has this essential radicalism of the Gospel with its political 
implications been put more powerfully than by Karl Barth. In his 
post-war essay, Christengemeinde und Biirgergemeinde, there is this 
wonderful passage : 

“The Church is witness of the fact that the Son of man came to 
seek and to save the lost. And this implies that — casting all false 
impartiality aside —the Church must concentrate first on the lower 
and lowest levels of human society. The poor, the socially and eco- 
nomically weak and threatened, will always be the object of its primary 
and particular concern, and it will always insist on the State’s special 
responsibility for these weaker members of society. That it will bestow 
its love on them, within the framework of its own task (as part of 
its service), is one thing and the most important thing; but it must 
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not concentrate on this and neglect the other thing to which it is 
committed by its political responsibility ; the effort to achieve such a 
fashioning of the law as will make it impossible for “equality before the 
law” to become a cloak under which strong and weak, independent and 
dependent, rich and poor, employers and employees, in fact receive 
different treatment at its hands: the weak being unduly restricted, 
the strong unduly protected. The Church must stand for social justice 
in the political sphere.” * 

The ecumenical Christian community can greatly help us to see the 
world as it appears to the people who are or have been disadvantaged, 
because within the Church itself they now have strong voices. The 
Christians who represent the continents of Asia and Africa are usually 
small minorities in their own countries but they speak for the needs 
and aspirations of their peoples. Indeed they must often make the 
same protest against paternalistic forms of domination from the west 
within the life of the Church that they and their fellow-countrymen have 
had to make against western political domination 

Now I shall speak of two concepts which have been transformed by 


the experience of recent generations : the concepts of justice and freedom. 


Justice 


We cannot relate Christian love for the neighbour to the large-scale 
problems of society without making use of the concept of justice. Justice 
is the standard which should control immediately the institutions of 
society. In the basic meaning it is the corrective for arbitrariness. It 
means that each person and each group should be treated fairly, should 
receive its due according to principles which are accepted in the com- 
munity. There are procedural principles of justice which are deeply 
embedded in the legal tradition of the west and these provide precious 
protections of the rights of men when those rights are themselves re- 
cognised in the culture. But justice as a legal norm is no self-sufficient 
standard of social morality. Its application differs with differing con- 
ceptions of the rights of various segments of humanity 

What do we believe to be the due of the white race in comparison 
with that of the coloured races? What do we believe to be the due of 
the children of the poor in comparison with that of the children of the 


2 Published in English in Against the Stream, p. 36 
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rich ? What is the due of women? What is the due of industrial workers 
or of working farmers? Even when we consider that aspect of justice 
that deals with the protection of society against crime there is no ready- 
made answer in terms of justice as to what forms of punishment are 
morally acceptable. 

In relation to the institutions of justice, two questions especially are 
raised by the Gospel : 


1. What does God’s love for people whose due is set low by society mean 
for our institutions, for our conception of what is just ? 


2. What does the judgment of God concerning the pride and the 
self-serving minds and hearts of men mean for the ways in which 
we defend the conviction — often ardently —that much more is 
due to us than to most of our neighbours ? 


Justice criticised and lifted by love is dynamic; it is informed by 
imagination ; it always seeks to raise neglected and exploited people. 
This does not mean that we can be guided by love in preference to 
justice, that we can dispense with justice because it is not self-sufficient. 
Those who stress only love are tempted to take their own false short-cuts, 
to assume that the structures created in the name of justice which dis- 
tribute and balance power are not necessary. No, for those who are 
tempted to assume that love is all-sufficient, justice is needed in order 
to defend others against their tendency to assume that their love will 
always keep them from misusing power. Justice preserves a balance 
which helps to keep us all from assuming that in our love or in our 
wisdom we know all of what is best for others — whether those others 
be members of another class or race or nation or generation. 

The concept of justice must always be kept very close to the con- 
cept of equality. Men are not equal in gifts, character, in spiritual 
insight or in the contribution which they can make to society. They are 
equal basically in two respects ; as objects of God’s concern and therefore 
in their claim upon the concern of all men who seek to be open to God’s 
will for them ; and, as sinful creatures in need of mercy. Equality in 
neither of those senses can prescribe the pattern of social institutions. 
But, it does provide a basis for judgment upon all such patterns. It 
continuously explodes the pretensions of all who are so sure that they 
should be the unequal beneficiaries of providence or of social arrange- 
ments. These basic forms of human equality constantly press the question 
upon us: why is it that these and these and these persons, loved of 
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God, are so much neglected or exploited by man? The question always 
has this more personal form: why do I convince myself that so much 
more is due to me than to them? 


Freedom 


The biblical understanding of freedom seems far removed from 
modern notions of political freedom and of civil liberties. In the New 
Testament we read chiefly of freedom from sin, of freedom to obey God, 
of the freedom that is slavery to Christ 

There is one connection between Christian freedom in this sense 
and the external forms of freedom which are our concern here: it is the 
fact that Christians, when they seek to obey God rather than men, do 
take freedom to act in relation to the powers of the world. Responsibi- 
lity to preach the Gospel in its fulness leads men to take freedom for 
themselves as far as this is possible and in doing so they often open the door 
for the freedom of other men, even for freedom in the political sphere 
And yet this road from Christian freedom to civil freedom has often 
been blocked by Christians themselves when they concentrated only 
upon their freedom of witness or action, for they have often taken this 
freedom and they have denied a comparable freedom to others when 
they have had the power to do so. We may be thankful that they no 
longer have the power to do so in many places, and so Christian free- 
dom does now usually favour the civil freedom of men as men 

I doubt, however, if we can understand the relation of Christian 
faith to civil freedom by thinking only of Christian freedom and its 
wider implications. There are two other aspects of the faith which are 
also essential: the implications of Christian love and of Christian 
teaching concerning man’s sinful nature. 

We can only understand the implications of Christian love in the 
context when we take seriously the needs of persons as they grow in 
mind and spirit. God in His own dealings with men has avoided the 
overwhelming of their minds and consciences by His power even in 
the interests of His truth or of their salvation. The risks of freedom, 
of the freedom to be wrong, the importance of enabling persons to come 
to see the truth for themselves, from their own insight these belong 
to God’s way of dealing with men. And we know that, when men coerce 
the minds of other men through false inducements or through playing 
upon fears, they sin against love, for they tempt their neighbours to be 


hypocrites. If there is any one atrocity that is worse than any other 
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among all the horrors of our time it is the tendency for those in power 
to use terror against their opponents to induce them to betray their own 
consciences. Security from this kind of threat is one of the rights of 
men for which those who seek civil freedom are today most concerned, 
and they are concerned when they find subtler forms of pressure in the 
interest of conformity in societies which are proud of their freedom. 

Martin Luther was one of the great Christians of the past who 
had a sensitive understanding of this problem of freedom, though 
in his own experience events at times seemed to obscure it for him. 
He wrote : 

“For the proverb is true, ‘thoughts are free.’ Why then would they 
constrain people to believe from the heart, when they see that it is im- 
possible? In this way they compel weak consciences to lie, to deny, 
and to say that they do not believe in their hearts, and they load them- 
selves down with dreadful alien sins. For all lies and false confessions 
which such weak consciences utter fall back upon him who compels them. 
It were far better, if their subjects erred, simply to let them err, than 
that they should constrain them to lie and to say what is not in their 
hearts...” 

Much of the best thought in the Church has been given to the problems 
of religious liberty, but is it not clear that the institutions of religious 
liberty cannot survive without other forms of civil liberty and that 
these other forms of civil liberty cannot survive without religious liberty ? 
A society that tried to have the one without the other would find 
that religious heretics would be persecuted as political dissidents or that 
those suspected of political dissidence would be smeared as religious 
heretics. 

| referred to the sinful nature of man as forming a basis for Christian 
emphasis upon political and civil forms of freedom. There is no group 
sO wise or so good that they should determine the fate of other men 
without being subject to criticism and to restraint. Abraham Lincoln once 


said, in speaking of slavery, that “no man is good enough to govern 


another without that other’s consent.” In saying that, Lincoln proved 
himself to be a sounder theologian than many of his more orthodox 
contemporaries. When governments or any other human agencies use 
political or economic power to control men, those who control are 
inclined to do so for the sake of the interests which are most vivid to 
them, usually their own rather narrow interests. Forms of control 
should provide the opportunity for those who are controlled to share 
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in the process, to criticize its results and, eventually, to displace those 
in power by orderly procedures. 


Freedom — Order — Justice 


Neither justice nor freedom can stand alone. The freedom of men 
in a society which lacks common loyalties, that knows no divine judgment, 
that has no principle of order may easily lead to anarchy and thus destroy 
itself. “Responsible emancipation,” a phrase used in recent ecumenical 
literature to describe the desired goal for nations which are now seeking 
to establish their freedom, involves the disciplines which make for 
order and justice as well as freedom. Freedom without order would 
soon disappear but, if the order does not involve a strong trend toward 
economic justice, freedom itself becomes largely formal for the majority 
of men. Without the external forms of freedom which I have emphasised, 
any system of order is likely to become unjust because it lacks the contin- 
uous criticism and correction from those whose lives are most affected 
by it. Indeed no order without freedom can be just because, as we 
understand the need that persons have for freedom if they are to grow 
as persons, justice itself calls for wide access to freedom 

There are those, in countries which are committed to free enterprises 
in economic life, who conceive of fredom with great narrowness as 


chiefly the economic freedom of the business man, and exhibit no interest 


in a direct approach to order or justice because they, optimistically, 


assume a natural order that freedom does not threaten, and they assume 
that as much economic justice as is good for society can be expected 
as a by-product of freedom. Such persons fail to see that they are usually 
defending the freedom of only a small segment of the population and 
that the substantial freedom of the great majority depends in part upon 
the function of government to defend the interests of the weak, to preserve 
the stability of the economy, to plan for the general welfare — a function 
which the adherents of this philosophy of economic freedom deny 
I speak of them not because they are today very numerous or because they 
have much political or intellectual influence today in any country but 
because they often try to claim that the Christian emphasis upon the 
freedom of the person supports their own narrow conception of economic 
freedom and thus they cause some confusion in the Church. There is 
an element of truth in their preference for many private centres of eco- 
nomic power rather than the union of both political and economic 


power in the state. Only the most consistent theorists who hold this 
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view really keep economic and political power separate, for most often 
this is the ideology of those who seek every opportunity to use the state 
in support of private economic interests. 


| began this address by speaking about the revolutionary upheaval 
that has come in our time and it is in that context that I have dealt with 
the concepts of justice and freedom. The central impulse behind this 
contemporary struggle for political freedom and economic justice, and 
a status of human dignity equal to that of the most favoured races 
and classes, is a sign of the working of God’s providence. We should 
and most of us do welcome it with gratitude and say that on the deepest 
level what is happening has been long overdue. But I should leave a 
false impression if I did not say anything about the new problems which 
revolution creates, and especially about the perversions of the revolution 
which have already taken place. 

[here is a great tragedy in the fact that those who proved to be 
best prepared to stimulate and to lead revolution in many places were 
the communists. We must always distinguish, as the Bangkok Con- 
ference of 1949 emphasised, between the revolution in itself and 
the communist form which it has taken in some countries and which 
it may take in others in the future, unless other forms for the revolution 
become available. 

[he communist movement has succeeded in capturing the loyalty 
of millions of effective and willing workers, has given them a goal for 


living, a structure for their thought, and a closely knit community to 


which they may belong. It has broadcast to the world an explanation 
of history and of the conditions which many nations face which seems 
to make sense to them and which gives them direction and hope for 
the future. It has appealed successfully to every conceivable grievance 
in many regions, especially to the vast grievance of the colonial peoples 
against the white west. As is usually the case with political propaganda, 
it has played upon exaggerations of this grievance. 

[he communist movement has been successful to an astonishing 
degree because those who might have provided a better channel for 
the revolution failed to understand the need of revolution or they op- 
posed it because it was against their interests. Even after decades of 
communist challenge and competition it is difficult to arouse com- 


fortable countries to any such imaginative understanding of the world 
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revolution. They become concerned, by fits and starts, because of their 


own fears of communism and not because they understand or care 


about the human problems for which communism seems to so many 


to provide solutions. 

Communism has been able to take advantage of the revolutionary 
struggle that it did not create and it has deeply distorted it. The dis- 
tortion does not come from communism as an economic system but 
from the fact that it has sought to impose upon nations an absolute 
system, a programme based upon an ideology which is believed to 
provide the true social science and the true philosophy. This absolute 
system has become a substitute for religion, an atheistic faith which 
denies the Christian revelation and which deprives society of any tran 
scendent judgment. The political rulers are economic planners and 
they are also the teachers of what is believed to be the true philosophy 
When absolute rulers become absolute teachers, litthe room remains 
for the free growth of the human spirit. The tendency has been for 
communism to be a vast international system with its centre in the 
Soviet Union, which denies the substance of political independence as 
well as spiritual freedom to other communist nations. This monolith 
ic system appears to be breaking down and there may be hope here 
because the world has much less to fear from the existence of several 
communist countries, each of which has its own independent experi 
ments, each of which has its own independent relations with non- 
communist countries 

If there is one miscalculation that is more fateful than others in the 
communist system, it 1s the assumption that if communists are successful 
by any methods in establishing their system, if by political terror they 
bring their revolution to its goal, an ideal society will develop, a society 
which has no need of a coercive state. This belief about the future 
means in practice that they can concentrate on the revolutionary, on 
conspiracy, dictatorship and terror, and, if they are successful, the result 
will be a society that is both just and free. In other words freedom 
will come as a by-product of a successful tyranny. The root of this 
error is the communist belief that the only important source of evil in 
human life is in the economic system, and that when capitalism, or 
feudalism, is fully overcome this source of evil will disappear. There 
is no realisation of the truth in the Christian teaching that men in their 
pride and self-centredness will continue to distort new economic and 


political systems, and that improvement in society depends in part 
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upon awareness of the new temptations which come with new social 
patterns, and upon specific provisions to counteract them. 

I do not want to emphasise this well-worn subject of communism, 
but to call attention to the general fact that revolutions can easily be 
perverted, that this perversion may not be the work of wicked men 
but of idealists and the advocates of rationalistic schemes who are sure 
that their programme will cure the ills of humanity and who, with 
devotion that turns into fanaticism, seek to indoctrinate whole nations 
with their illusions. 

One effect of communism has been to create great disillusionment 
about revolution in non-communist countries and often in the Christian 
Church. We see today a re-enactment of the revulsion against the 
French Revolution in many circles. Fanatical anti-communism can 
pervert the Christian response to revolution as much as communism can 
pervert the revolution itself. Such anti-communism blinds many people 
to the possibility of real changes in communist countries and so they 
advocate policies based upon the vividly remembered past rather than 
on the present. It also so dominates their minds that in their fear of 
communist subversion they are willing to sacrifice the liberties which 
make free societies worth defending against communism. 

Quite apart from this blind anti-communism there are sober second- 
thoughts about aspects of the revolution in our time which come in 
part from disillusionment concerning communism, but which have 
deeper sources and which cannot be ignored even by those of us who 
believe that the present rising of the peoples is overdue. I can only 
summarise briefly the warning that comes to us from those who reflect 
upon the dangers that usually follow social revolution. 

[he deepest and most pervasive danger is that the majority itself 
even under democratic form may become a most oppressive tyrant. 
The process of levelling down both ancient privileges and traditional 
institutions, and of subjecting all things to the will of the contemporary 
majority, may become a threat to human freedom that is more destructive 
than the old order. If all the traditional centres of power, some of 
them based upon private ownership of property, are removed, nothing 
stands between the individual and the state or between the individual 


and the majority. Alexis de Tocqueville, more than a century ago, saw 


this danger partly as a result of his own experience of the results of 
the French revolution and partly as a result of his observations in the 
United States. He wrote in his Democracy in America: ““The authority 
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of a king is physical and controls the actions of men without subduing 


their will. But the majority possesses a power that is physical and moral 
at the same time, which acts upon the will as much as upon the actions, 
and represses not only all contest but all controversy.” ! 

If we emphasise equality without also emphasising freedom of persons 
and of private institutions, freedom indeed to become unequal, we 
may produce a mass society which stifles personal life, which discourages 
differences of quality. Equality is an important basis for criticism 
upon unjust social patterns, but if it is sought consistently as an end 
in itself it is likely to result in regimentation by social pressure, if not 
by governmental coercion, in the interests of a poor common denomi- 
nator of human life 

If we heed this warning, we must emphasise constitutional pro- 
tections for minorities, for the individual’s right to be true to his own 
convictions even more than we emphasise the idea of the peoples’ sov 
ereignty. We must encourage not only formal legal protections but 
also the social strength of many non-political associations, as different 
as the family and the university, which have norms that are independent 
of the state and of the contemporary majority. Above all we must 
emphasise the freedom of the Church to be true to its own foundation 
in God’s revelation in Christ, to be independent of control by the state 
and of domination by the national culture. Wherever there is a Church 
that is true to its essential nature, it brings to the community a message 
which is no mere echo of the mind of the community. The struggle of 
the Church to be the Church in this sense is a struggle for human freedom ; 
it is a struggle against the domination of the minds of men by any con 
temporary wills that control the means of livelihood or the mass media ; 
it is a struggle against the threat of what is often called “totalitarian 
democracy.” 

One aspect of this warning is the emphasis upon danger of the union 
of both political and economic power under the state, a subject that 
was considerably illumined by both the Amsterdam and the Evanston 
Assemblies. It is a mistake to develop a universal dogma about the 
right relations of state control and private economic initiative. The 
advocates of unhindered private enterprise need to be convinced of the 
state’s responsibility for the general welfare. They need to learn about 


the truth in the statement in the Evanston report that “while the state is 


! Democracy in ica, Chap. 15 
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sometimes the enemy of freedom, under many circumstances the state 
is the only instrument which can make freedom possible for large sectors 
of the population.” Those who have no hesitation about the continuous 
extension of the functions of government should learn about the truth 
in the statement in the Amsterdam report that “centres of initiative in 
economic life must be so encouraged as to avoid placing too great a 
burden upon centralised judgment and decision.” Socialism and capital- 
ism are slogans and stereotypes; both are smear words in different 
circles. In the United States any move to enable the state to act for 
the economic welfare of the people is often called “creeping socialism” 
and so condemned ; in other countries the word “capitalism” suggests 
only exploitation or imperialism. We shall see things more clearly 
when Americans come to admit that their own economy now has strong 
socialistic elements which have come to stay, and when they also admit 
that other countries may be right in their circumstances when they choose 
more extensively socialised economies for themselves. But it is also 
important for those who use the word “capitalism” as a smear to realise 
that it stands for a division between political and economic power and 
for the distribution of economic power. When capitalistic institutions 
become so centralised that such distribution of power has little sub- 
stance, the capitalistic factor in an economy has no moral claim to exist. 

This acceptance of the need for “mixed economy” means that the 
old slogans of both right and left have lost their point. Christians who 
have derived their social thinking from the socialistic tradition must 
find new concepts and, if they have borrowed much of their social 
enthusiasm from the spirit of socialistic movements, they will have 
to look again at their foundations. I have already indicated the bank- 
ruptcy of Christian capitalistic ideologies. Sometimes the word “Chris- 
tian pragmatism” has been used to describe this Christian freedom from 
doctrinaire social theories, but it is a confusing word and, in so far as 
it suggests relativism, it points to the fact that the goals of freedom, 
justice, and productivity are all indispensable, but that the exact pattern 
of their relationship does depend upon the special needs of each situation. 

lhis warning from those who call themselves “the New Conservatives” 
and who draw their inspiration from such thinkers as Edmund Burke, 
de Tocqueville and Jacob Burckhardt needs to be heard, but it should 
not be allowed to take the place of the revolutionary impulse. The 
warning against the levelling effects of equality should not take the 


place of the passion for social justice that is under the criticism of equality. 
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Those who speak today from the point of view of an enlightened con- 
servatism rather than a callous or predatory reactionary spirit must pre- 
suppose the overcoming of the great inequalities which have humiliated 
and burdened most of humanity. Their warnings are needed to correct 
but not to prevent the basic revolution. But their own social philosophies 
would never have provided the dynamic that has been necessary and 
which remains necessary in overcoming the inequalities 

Comfortable people can afford to wait for a more balanced policy, 
but those who bear the burden of social wrong can be expected to press 
for earlier, more decisive and even more one-sided action. Our hope 
should be that in the Church neither of these groups may allow thei 
social goals to be frozen by social dogmas or ideological illusions 

The ecumenical Christian community includes those who live in 
all varieties of social situations demanding different priorities and em 
phases in policy and action. Together they live under the guidance 
and judgment of God’s Kingdom as known in Christ, which transcends 
and corrects every purpose which men have for their societies. To some 
extent they can be helped in this correction by one another out of con 
trasting experiences, helped to see the necessity of revolution for the sake 
of more equal justice, helped to see that revolution can be greatly distorted 
if it develops its own fanaticisms and idolatries. The distortions that stem 
from equality can be counteracted only if there remains a devotion to 
truly human freedom, freedom from both political tyranny and economic 
oppression and from the pressure upon men’s minds of majority opinion 

Freedom in society can best be preserved when in th minds and 


hearts of Christian citizens, it 1s the freedom which obedience to God 


( 








THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE 
WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
FOR THE OLDER CHURCHES 


by 


Metropolitan JAMES OF MELITA 


When we use in this brief article the term “older churches” we 
have in mind the ancient churches of the East and more specifically 
the Orthodox churches of the Greek rite. 

These churches claim, and rightly so, to be the true continuation 
of the One Universal Church of Christ, and consequently the depository 
of the truth and faith of the One Church. 

It is in this belief that the churches of the East, following the foot- 
steps of the Founder of the Church Universal, have always responded 
to all calls for church unity from whichever source or initiative they 
came. History itself since 1054 bears witness to this incontestable fact. 

The most serious and responsible call which we have heard so far 
is the call from the World Council of Churches, founded in 1948, for 
the sole purpose of echoing the spiritual anguish and desire of all Chris- 
tians for church unity. 

Nevertheless we of the older churches have certain questions about 
the real significance of the World Council of Churches and about its 
real aims. 

his article is written in the hope that what it says may satisfy some, 
if not all, who with justified pride claim to be real and genuine “‘union- 
ists.” 

Ever since 1920 we have made manifest our will to cooperate with 
all churches in a “league of churches,” and we have been ready to 
confront together the social, moral and cultural problems created by 
the war or through internal upheavals or revolutions, such as have 
taken place in many parts of our globe. 

We are still, and more so, willing and anxious to meet together 
with the different churches, branches of the One Church and to discuss 
in real humility and humbleness how a united Church of Christ may 
serve, influence and reform our society and world. 
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Instead of involving ourselves in endless debate, we believe that 
our time calls for united action ; not for theoretical or doctrinal disputes 
which lead to disunity. 

It is at this point that the World Council of Churches acquires an 
extraordinary significance for the older churches for it pursues the 
same goals, namely to bring churches together and to make them con- 
scious of their responsibility to face the Lord and to meet adequately 
the spiritual needs of the world. 

Furthermore the World Council of Churches has shown that it is 
inspired by the spirit of prayer and has demonstrated real Christian 
solidarity. 

The member churches of the World Council of Churches echo the 
continuing prayer of the older churches that all may be one. They 
stand beside them and pray together that “guarded and guided by the 
angels may we achieve unity in faith and attain the knowledge of the 
surpassing glory of God.” 

The ancient churches are offered through the World Council the 
opportunity of telling Christians all over the world what is not sufficiently 
known to them: that they have been and are always ready to enter into 
conversation with both Roman Catholics and Protestants, and to discuss 
church union and cooperation in what is their common duty to Christ 
and the world. 

Moreover the older churches find in the World Council of Churches 
the spirit which is needed for revitalising the past and restoring the 
wholeness of the Church. 

Finally, the older churches see in the World Council of Churches 
a true friend who is deeply concerned with their fate, which is still in 
the hands of the non-Christian environment in the midst of which many 
of them live. 

The churches of the East hold steadfastly to the biblical assertion 
that nothing happens without the knowledge or the will of our Father in 
heaven (Mt. 10: 30). They believe that the World Council of Churches 
is a sign, through which God intends to say something to the world. It 
must be understood as an instrument of the divine providence and 
economy, the purpose of which is that all Christians eventually become 
alerted and seek together Him, Who is the Way, the Truth in which 
they should believe and the Life in its real fullness (John 14: 6) 

The World Council of Churches must have been entrusted with the 


same command with which the older churches have been entrusted 
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i.e. to voice to Christians their duty to let themselves be gathered within 
the one fold and recognise no other but the One Shepherd, who has 
given His life for the sheep (John 10: 11). Its understanding of this 
command given by God makes the World Council of Churches an 
important ally for,the older churches in the common search for Church 
unity and peace. 

The World Council of Churches in this respect is the outer expression 
of the widespread desire to tear down the barriers separating the churches 
and to unite all into one, the real Una Sancta, for the sanctification of 
which our Lord gave Himself (Eph. 5: 26). 

The World Council of Churches is not a new confession or a new 
church. It is not a governing body or a church tribunal. It is a mirror 
consisting of many small parts which all reflect the one everlasting light 
which is Christ, and the one face which is the beautiful face of one unified 
Christian Church. We are eager to see how our own face looks in this 
mirror. That depends on the amount of light we bring into it. It is 
only in the light.of Christ that we will find ourselves surprisingly sweet. 
Faith in Christ and love for each other adds that sweetness to our face. 

The older churches turn their eyes gratefully to the World Council 
of Churches and thank the Lord for its existence. 

It may be true that many member churches of the World Council of 
Churches differ from the old ones in dogma as well as in matters of 
tradition, rite and doctrine. But the older churches thank God again. 
They take this to be a challenge to reiterate their own beliefs, to clarify 
their own theological position, to reproject their own faith, to make 
known, what is not sufficiently known, that they maintain the apostolic 


tradition and succession, the wisdom of the Church Fathers, the dogmas 
and canons of the seven synods of the one undivided Church, the seven 
sanctifying sacraments and the liturgical and mystical life of the first 
Church. 


The older churches can therefore glorify the name of the Lord in 
that He has given them the World Council of Churches, a council re- 
kindling faith in God, charity among men and hope for new under- 
standing and unity. 





THE ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT AND THE 
PARISH MINISTER 


by 


HILLYER H. STRATON 


The ecumenical movement is the great Christian fact of this day 


At a time when the world of man’s dreams continues to be a divided 


world in actuality, it is a fact of supreme importance that the Spirit 


of God is drawing together all men of goodwill in the Church visible, 
and the Church latent. Future generations will consider our age on a 
par with that of the Reformation from the standpoint of the vitality that 
the Church is exhibiting. This vitality which grew out of the missionary 
conferences at Edinburgh, Jerusalem, and Madras, was buttressed by 
the theological conferences of Lausanne, Oxford-Edinburgh, and Lund 
It was bolstered even more by the intensity of the Christian witness in 
Hitlerite Germany. One can speculate about the Church latent, but as 
Professor Tillich testified he saw at first hand, “In Hitler’s time the 
latent Church was dispersed. It was the manifest church which stood 
firm.””! 

Ihe ecumenical movement has been centred largely in the World 
Council of Churches which came into being at Amsterdam, Holland 
in 1948, and had its Second Assembly at Evanston, Illinois, U.S.A. in 
1954. However we must not forget that the extreme right wing of the 
Church has also evidenced centripetal tendencies in the National As- 
sociation of Evangelicals. It is of course common knowledge that the 
World Council is composed of the major Protestant confessional groups 
with the exception of Southern Baptists, and most of the Orthodox 
churches. Though the Russian Church was not present either at Amster- 
dam or at Evanston, there is every reason to believe that it will be repre 
sented at the next gathering in 1960. Roman Catholics were not officially 
present at either session, though a cordial invitation was sent to them 


It is within the realm of possibility rather than of probability that Rome 
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will find it to her advantage to cooperate at some time in the future. 
She would have much to contribute, as well as to learn. 

The World Council of Churches has dramatised the ecumenical 
movement, but the Church lives and expands in the microcosm of the 
individual church. It is here that we find the holiness, unity, and catholi- 
city that constitute the attributes of the Church, if we are to find them 
anywhere. They are found in the lives of the local laity and parish 
clergy who lead them, or not at all. “For the ordinary Christian... 
the chief sphere of ecumenical activity is his own local church.”* The 
Church lives and expands by virtue of its laymen, plus the consecration 
of its ministry. To the extent that both are sensitive to the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, they act as a catalyst upon one another. It may be an 
apocryphal story, but it ought to be true. When John Henry Jowett left 
Carr’s Lane church, Birmingham, his frightened successor, Sidney Malcolm 
Berry, was comforted no end by the assurance of a wise layman, “Don’t 
worry, pastor, Carr’s Lane makes great preachers!’ On the day Peter 
spoke in the réle of a pastor addressing his congregation, 3,000 were 
added to the Church (Acts 2: 41). It was due to the dramatic zeal of 
two laymen, Stephen and Philip, that the Church began to evangelise 
beyond its local borders (Acts 7 and 8). Paul in the pastoral capacity, 
founded churches that were the seed-bed of Christianity in the first two 
centuries. In other words, the Church grew when the leadership was close 
to the people, and when the people themselves were the best testimony 
to the new gospel of Jesus as the Christ.* 

The Church early realised that it must have leadership, training, 
and organisation. Jesus himself chose apostles as an organisational 
nucleus.* These men in turn trained others such as Timothy, who saw 
to it that the congregations were adequately instructed in the faith 
Those coming into Christianity from paganism normally underwent a 
two-year catechuminate. But the oneness which the Church knew was 


a reality given by its Lord, there was “one Lord, one faith, one baptism” 


(Ephesians 4:5). This oneness was evident despite the fact of even 


' Danie. Jenkins, The Strangeness of the Church, p. 145 


Tr. W. Manson, The Church's Ministry, p. 65 f. Dr. Manson's claim for the congrega- 


tional character of the early Church is bolstered by impressive scholarship even though 
he is a Congregationalist 


* Lake and Capsury: Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. V, p. 51. BOWMAN: Intention 
of Jesus, p. 191 ff. One of the best modern treatments of Jesus’ aim to establish a church. 
WCC Amsterdam Assembly: Man's Disorder and God's Design, Vol. |, p. 18f., 34. 
MANSON : Op. cit., p. 11 fl 
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major differences in customs, such as that between the Antioch disciples 


under the leadership of Paul, and the strict Jerusalem Christians. The 
varieties of New Testament Christianity, like that between Peter and 
Paul (though far less than the Tiibingen school held), and Paul and 
James were as nothing compared to the unity they all felt in Christ 
Paul did well to put the rhetorical question “Is Christ divided 7”, 
(1 Corinthians 1: 13); the implied answer was clearly “No” 

The sense of oneness is probably the greatest ecumenical fact of our 
time. No matter what branch of the Church one may enter for worship 
from the highly liturgical Eastern Orthodox to the austerely simple 
Quaker meeting, there is an underlying feeling of unity which is inesca- 
pable. Even language is no barrier. There is a numinous quality in 
this oneness that can only be explained by the presence of Christ. This 
was driven home with great force to me at a mid-week meeting of a 
Coptic church at Luxor in upper Egypt. The setting was strange, I did 
not understand the Arabic, the hymn-tunes were all unfamiliar with 
a haunting eastern accent, but the Book was opened and expounded, 
spontaneous and fervid prayers were uttered, business was transacted 
and obviously announcements were made. Even the smallness of the 
group underlined the essential similarity with what might be a modern 
American mid-week prayer meeting. This sense of oneness was re- 
marked by all the delegates at the first and second Assemblies of the 
World Council of Churches, and it was always strongest in the services 
of worship. Differences of theology, of life and work were vigorously 
expressed. They were even passionately debated in the sectional meetings 
and the plenary gatherings, but the cloak of Christ's oneness enfolded 
us when the Book was read and prayer was made. This oneness even 
extended to the very place that seemed the most obvious scandal of 
division : the Lord’s Table. Those who broke the bread and drank of 
the cup, often in strange liturgical surroundings and under totally 
unfamiliar usages, were absorbed into an almost Pentecostal sense of 
fusion with the living Spirit of Christ. Even those who because of con- 
science, due to a strong theological ideal, clerical position or long train- 
ing, felt that they could not partake physically, testified to the sense 
of oneness. The mystical Presence convicted us all of sin, very likely in 


our own cherished position, that occasioned the separation at the Table 


1 E. F. Scort Varieties of New Testament Religion shov he essent 


ial unity with 
variety of primitive Christianity 
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It gave a new determination that we would investigate fearlessly the 
historical reason for the division and work unremittingly to heal the 
rent. God’s guidance was emphasised in the most dramatically prophetic 
utterance made either at Amsterdam or at Evanston : “We intend to stay 
together.” Neither Amos nor Isaiah had spoken more forthrightly. 
The nature of ecumenical gatherings of this kind does not lend itself 
to witnessing the other major Christian sacrament, that of baptism. 
Yet the sense of a common ordinance is there under whatever circum- 
stances it is observed, whether sprinkling, pouring, the trinal immersion 
of a howling, naked infant, or the immersion of an adult. The formula 
is sO much the same that it can be understood in almost any language : 
“Mary Jones, I baptise thee in the name of the Father, Son and Holy 
Spirit.”” Customs, tradition, and even the theology of what takes place 
vary, but it is still baptism as the entrance to the Church. In the com- 
munion of the holy Supper, no matter how varied the forms, the sacra- 
ment testifies to the sense of forgiveness of sins and the assurance of 
the enabling presence of Christ for the leading of a godly life. Even for 


the Catholic! for whom the wine and the wafer are sacred objects, 


“the sacrament is real only in its performance, as it is existentially 


related to the worshipper.” This sense of oneness is there owing to the 
common understanding of the Christian faith that underlines the sacra- 
ment. The validity of the sacred act is apparent, even if spoken by words 
in an unfamiliar language. Its validity would be there even if not ac- 
companied by spoken words, as say for totally deaf worshippers. The 
act itself speaks, and powerfully.? 

Now in ecumenical gatherings it is very significant that the vast 
majority of the personnel is made up of bishops, prelates, executive 
secretaries, organisers, professors, consultants, even youth consultants, 
laymen, and a few pastors whose principal activity is concerned with the 
local or grass-roots flock. All these categories have their place and are 
undoubtedly needed, and make a genuine contribution. Church bodies 
have seen to it that laymen are represented and even generously so. 
It is the parish minister or clergyman who is most conspicuous by his 
absence. They are the fewest in number and the least conspicuous on 
the programme, they are the “forgotten men.” The Christian Century 
in an editorial shortly after the Evanston Assembly said, 


* See Professor G. H. Tavarp: Catholic Approach to Protestantism. 
* Paut Titticn: Lecture, Harvard, April 18, 1956 
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“Perhaps Evanston may also be remembered as the Assembly where 
the demand for lay and pastoral representation began to come into the open. 
We add that “pastoral” gratuitously, for truth to tell it was only the laymen 
(and laywomen) who made their discontent heard at the Second Assembly. 
The reason probably was that there were some articulate laymen present, 
while if there were parish ministers they were lost in the crowd. But the 
World Council's future depends greatly on whether it can be brought into 
living relationship with the actual churches in which actual men and women 
try actually to worship and to serve God. That relationship will never be 
established while its Assemblies are almost reserved for clerics, particularly 
titled clerics, and most of all for professorial clerics 

If its Assemblies are not something more than a projection of board 
rooms or seminars they will soon, so far as the “grass roots’’ are concerned, 
be nothing at all.” ! 


As an active pastor, I was fortunate to be an Alternate at Amsterdam 
and an Accredited Visitor at Evanston. My general impression was a 
lack of active pastors as delegates, or in some official capacity, or on 
the programme. A spot check I made of the ““Who’s Who” at Evanston 
showed that only 11 out of 113 in all categories were there primarily as 


parish ministers. This is probably subject to some revision because it is 


difficult to tell the complete status from the information provided ; 


but I do not believe ministers would total more than 15 °%. The World 


Council headquarters has informed me that their check of the Evanston 
programme produced the following results : 


4 parish ministers on general programme ; 
| among main theme leaders ; 
2 on accredited visitors’ programme ; 


leading devotions. 


Apart from devotions, where you would expect pastors to be placed, 
it shows a small percentage of pastoral leadership at key points. It 
may have been their fault, but in the discussions the pastors were woe- 
fully un-vocal, if | may coin a word. On a recent visit of nine American 
churchmen to Russia not a single one was a parish minister 

[he point of the above is not captious criticism, for the programme 
of all the ecumenical gatherings is usually at a very high level. “This 
ought ye to have done and not left the other undone.” The man who 


actively shepherds a parish, who leads a congregation of Christian 


1 The Christian Century, September 22, 1954, p. 112 
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believers, has abilities, insights, and can make contributions invaluable 
to the ecumenical movement. Even more, it is the parish minister who 
is going to make the ecumenical movement come alive for the ordinary 
Christian in the pew.! The pastor almost daily faces the actual ecumenical 
situation. God’s Spirit has to guide him in the immediate decision. 
A bishop, executive leader, or professor, may be personally persuaded 
of the values of church union, he may discuss it in committees and 


gatherings for years, he may even be on commissions that seek out ways 


and means, but most of them do not have to make any final decision. 

By contrast there are questions which, as a Baptist pastor, I have 
had to decide recently : A letter arrived from a faithful parishioner and 
his wife who have moved, asking if they should join the Presbyterian 
church, for they do not feel at home in the local Baptist church with 
its extreme right-wing tendencies. As a true shepherd of Christ’s flock, 
what answer could you give? Or take the situation where a church 
traditionally has not granted letters to churches of sister denominations. 
Its laymen do move to other communities, and do join churches with 
a different background. In other words, the laymen feel the sense of 
oneness in Christ’s church even if the tradition of their own denomina- 
tion has been otherwise. The pastors have to take recognition of such 
facts as they either write a letter commending them as Christians, or 
if they go no farther than dropping the names. A fine young Lutheran 
family started attending, having moved into our community. There is no 
Lutheran church. Is the family to be urged to transfer its letter and 
loyalties to the Baptist church ? The wife asks, “What is the difference 
between Baptists and Lutherans, and is it sufficient to keep me from 
worshipping in your church, where I feel the conscious presence of 
Christ ?”” You have to ask yourselves at that moment, “Are the differences 
such as to deny this family the ministries of Christ through this church ?” 
Or there is the larger question, ““What would happen to this church in 
this static community if it deprived itself of the Christian |cadership- 
potential of such a family?” The telephone rang, and a frantic father 
wanted me to come and baptise an infant who cannot live. Ours is 


anything but a homogeneous Baptist community, the wife is a member, 


' DanieL Jenkins: Op. cit., p. 145. ‘*Here indeed is the main battleground of the 


Ecumenical Movement in these days, and its front-line troops are not secretaries of inter- 
denominational organisations, indispensable though their onerous labours are, but the 
ministers of particular churches in their day-to-day contacts with their people.” 
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a previous child has been dedicated. I explain patiently over the phone 
that Baptists do not believe in baptising babies, but that I will come 
immediately and commend the child to God in prayer. Grabbing my 
coat, I rush to the hospital, don a sterile cap and gown, enter the incu- 
bator room, and there in the presence of the father pour out my soul 
to God for the child and most of all for the parents. The infant is not 
touched, and no water is sprinkled. The parents are satisfied, God is 
honoured, my conscience has not been compromised, but I leave the 
hospital with an understanding of family Christian solidarity, and of 
why neighbouring Christians do baptise their babies, which I could not 
gain in a lifetime otherwise. Christians with a Presbyterian background 
(there is no Presbyterian church here) join our fellowship. They know 
much about mission work in Korea of which our people have heard 
little, while we in turn can share our experiences of the expanding King- 
dom enterprise among American Indians or the work in Burma. Here 
is cross-fertilisation at the grass-roots. Here is ecumenical Christianity 
working on an everyday basis. In situations like these both the people 
and the pastor know the Church is one. They really do not have to 
be convinced as to the value of the ecumenical movement, for they see 
it working. Our church is going to continue to express its wider outreach 
through Baptist channels because those are the ones with which we are 
familiar, and where we believe we can do the best work ; but we know 
we are only a part of God’s great Church, not the whole of it 

One final word: It is the pastor who faces practical problems of 
church advance and growth. He is the Chrivtian activist par excellence 
He has to be concerned that children are taught Christian values, that 
youth and adults are evangelised, that moneys are raised, or the church 
dies on the local level. When the unit dies, the whole body is affected 
Europeans have sometimes, and possibly rightly, called Americans 
“activists,” but wherever there are /ocal pastors they have to be activists 
whether in America, Africa, Asia, or Europe. At Amsterdam in a 
sectional meeting on evangelism, a long statement had been made by 
a German bishop on the liturgical movement (what this had to do with 


evangelism we never discovered), this was followed by an English indus 


trial chaplain who expatiated on talking to individual workers in pubs 


An American pastor, in all innocence, asked, “What happened ?” 
The question involved by implication: “How many were converted ? 
Were the churches in the area strengthened?” Theological bedlam 


broke loose. The question was not asked unkindly nor tn criticism. 
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The parish minister from America just wanted to know if the methods 
were effective so that he might possibly inaugurate them back home. 
For that section, that was the most productive morning of the whole two 


weeks. Clerical leaders on the continent began to see that “‘what hap- 


pened ?” was a vital question fot the whole future of the Church and 
the ecumenical movement, and the parish minister in the “activist” 
country got a glimpse of some of the problems faced by his brethren 
in static or war-torn communities. 

Our thesis is that the ecumenical movement needs to enlist a greater 
percentage of active parish pastors in personnel, in committee, and 
on platforms, for it is the man closest to individual Christians in local 
churches who is often the most ecumenical. The actual situation has 
brought him to the heart of the problem, and to a solution that he has 
some reason to believe is pleasing in the sight of God because it brings 
forth fruits in the form of strengthened churches and blessed personalities. 

Consequently the parish minister’s contributions on the national and 
international level are likely to be fundamentally Christian, ultimately 
wise and genuinely helpful, as we move toward the goal of oneness for 
which Christ prayed. 











IMPRESSIONS OF THE CHURCH OF 
SOUTH INDIA 


by 


ROBERT C. MACKII 


So much has been written about the Church of South India the 
first union between episcopal and non-episcopal churches that I hesi- 
tate to add another word. And yet I am compelled to record the encour- 
agement received during a three-month stay within its bounds. It may 
be that the impressions of one, who is neither a theologian nor a church 
historian but who has had the privilege of visiting many churches, may 
help those who have not been to India to understand what has happened 

When I arrived in India a letter was waiting for me from a well-known 
protagonist of the CSI. “I always feel,” he wrote, “that the South 
India people are their own worst enemies ; if only they could present 
their case rather more tentatively and modestly, they would get a better 
hearing ; by overstating it they tend to create more opposition than is 
really necessary.” I had myself encountered the two tendencies sug- 
gested in that comment: one to play down the achievements of the 
CSI, and the other to overstate them. I was afraid, therefore, that | 
might be disappointed with the reality. The main question was whether 
the CSI would have the marks of a church or would merely be a partially 
successful amalgamation of churches 

To that question I now have my own clear answer. This is a church 
I now understand why some representatives and friends of the CSI have 
failed to appear “tentative” or “modest.’’ The CSI is not just the result 
of human ingenuity. God has done something new here, for which we 
are bound to praise Him. I go back to my own church, and to the ecu- 
menical movement in all the churches, with a new sense of the urgency 


and possibility of reunion 


Mission into Church 


India desperately needs the Christian Church. It has had the Chris- 
tian Mission. Two hundred and fifty years have passed since the first 


Protestant missionaries landed at Tranquebar in South India. This 
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anniversary is properly being celebrated by Christians all over India, 
and especially in the South. But the term “quarter-millennium,” so 
frequently used, has a hollow, worldly sound. When all is said and 
done, in spite of the courage of the pioneer missionaries and the devotion 
of their successors in every generation, the widespread influence of 
Christian institutions and the growth of Christian cooperation, the 
outstanding character of many Indian Christians and the vitality of 
many local congregations — how lightly has the surface of Indian life 
been scratched by the Gospel ! 

British rule has come and gone, leaving its mistakes and its achieve- 
ments behind it; it is receding rapidly into history with the empires 
of the past. But it is not always recognised that the foreign missionary 
era has also come and gone. The ancient Malabar churches maintain 
their historic position, but attempt littke more. The Roman Catholics 
have dug themselves in amongst certain groups in selected areas with 
their customary thoroughness. Protestant missions have influenced a 
far smaller but more articulate group in the community. The sects are 
in their heyday of confident zeal unrelated to, and often subversive of, 
the growing church. It is in the assessment of the period of foreign 
missions that modesty is fitting. For non-Roman Christians, coming 
late on the scene, the total results of a “quarter-millennium,” plus the 
present mood of India, should not lead to excessive expectations in a 
programme for the next seven hundred and fifty years. 

All this is said without cynicism, and without any intention of be- 
littling the miracle of the presence of Christianity in India. It is said 
with a sense of the crucial importance of the next stage. And the next 
Stage, as we have been saying with varying honesty of conviction for so 
long, is the stage of the Indian Church. To that end we have been work- 
ing with a mixture of hope and heart-burning. The forward-looking mis- 
sions have been steadily handing over to the church — a complicated and 
often painful process, involving irritations and losses. And today the 
mission does not quite know what to do with itself, like a business man 
who has retired from an executive position, but still wishes to be actively 
involved. And the church does not quite know how to balance its 
function as a successor to the mission with the need to stand on its 
own feet in a national situation. 

Che problem is not just a local one ; it has implications on the widest 
scale. The relationship of “foreign mission” to “inter-church aid” is 


being actively discussed in missionary and ecumenical circles. But, in 
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India, a constructive outcome, if time permits one to evolve, depends 
upon the character of the Indian Church. That Church must not just 
be the shadow of a departed glory, nor the adaptation of an implanted 
pattern, nor an experiment in indigenisation. It must be a Church 


which represents the One Holy Catholic Church in the Indian setting. 


The Making of a Church 


It would be foolish to pretend that the CSI does this in its area 
with entire success. It is a task which always eludes any Christian body 
And a church in the immediate post-mission stage faces peculiar dif- 
ficulties, and manifests particular weaknesses. But the CSI is a notable 
achievement It does not feel like a makeshift arrangement: it feels 
like a Church. It has not combined a number of denominational mission 
churches in a cumbersome structure ; it is basically a simple organisation 
created by the common thinking and the earnest prayers of the churches 
which brought it into existence. Its order represents the best attempt 
made in this generation to adapt the historic organs of the Church to 
meet in a living way the circumstances of the people of God in a particular 
area 

The missionary traditions out of which the CSI was born go back 
to modest beginnings. The vast majority of its local congregations 
are small, often struggling, with places of worship which are unassuming 
if they exist at all. The membership of the Church is largely one of 
peasant people, whose experience does not go beyond the village and 
whose faith is apostolic in its simplicity. Upon such a base no framework 
of ecclesiastical grandeur should be built, and the leaders of the CSI 
have been wise in avoiding it. An object lesson was provided by the 
January 1956 Synod, which met in a mission school in Trichinopoly 
It was more like an area meeting for Christian fellowship than a church 
assembly. Each day began with a Service of Holy Communion, followed 
by a period of Bible study the prerequisites of doing the Church's 
business. Problems were faced straight-forwardly with real passion, 
and decisions were made honestly out of genuine conviction. Spiritual 
and theological leadership was quickly appreciated and listened to, 
from whatever quarter it might come. Indian and non-Indian members 
mingled freely, though the discussion was predominantly Indian. Lay- 
men and clergy took their part happily together. There was no feeling 
of an elite, which tolerated the general membership. And from the 


moderator downwards the blessed gift of humour was freely exercised 
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and enjoyed. To a visitor it seemed like a great family party. And that 
was one of the marks of the new Testament Church. 

The CSI has the minimum of administrative machinery. A Church 
in the West with a million members requires a permanent national 
staff of considerable size and weight. Indeed bureaucracy grows out 
of the Church so that its reduction is unthinkable. The CSI, because 
of the nature of its origin from mission-based churches, had a start 
without any bureaucracy at all. It is a Church without a headquarters. 


Indeed it needs more substance at the centre, and it may be the privilege 


of its friends in other churches to help it to acquire it. But the CSI does 
not depend upon central machinery. It is a living Church spread thinly 
over a vast area, working in four Indian languages, dependent for its 
strength upon its local and diocesan structure, incapable of being con- 
trolled, or impeded, from the centre. If ever there was a grass-roots 
Church, this is it ! 


The Indian Environment 


India desperately needs the Church. That does not mean just a 
Church in place of a foreign mission. It means the Church as the vehicle 
of God’s redemption and grace. The real test of the CSI will not be 
whether it comes up to the expectations of its parent churches or the 
ecumenical movement, but whether it proves to be an instrument which 
God can use to extend His Kingdom in India. That is a far harder test, 
about which less assurance can be expressed. It is a matter for prayer 
rather than for speculation. 

It is the massive strength of Hinduism, and not the extent of Christian 
influence in its inner reform, which makes an overpowering impression 
upon the visitor. Here is a religion that is still unshaken by the impact 
of secularism, that retains its hold upon the habits, if not always upon 
the minds, of millions, that refuses to be irritated, still less alarmed, by 
the efforts of the Christian Church, and is content to wait impassively 
until this new faith, like others before it, falls quietly into the Hindu 
system. And in this same country of India, in this particular period of 
history, there is a national movement which does not challenge, but 
which derives much of its strength from the national religion. This move- 
ment is not constricted in a one-party system ; indeed it is confused by 
the clamour of provincial loyalties, and lacks inner discipline. But it is 
a powerful, all-pervasive force in modern India. Perhaps its genius lies 


L 


in its seriousness. The Indian people are not of one mind as to the course 
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of their future, but they are terribly in earnest about it. The English- 
language newspapers carry a proportion of factual information, of 
reports of political speeches, of accounts of public meetings, all bearing 
upon the present and future policies of the country, such as the British or 
American reading public would not tolerate. India is on the move 

In face of these combined forces the Church cannot afford to be 
a reflection of Western ideas. It must have a character which is recog- 
nizably Indian, as well as deeply Christian. It must do its thinking 
and its preaching in relation to what is in the minds of men in India 
today. That is not only a question of the proportion of Indian and 
non-Indian leadership. It has far deeper implications, which are more 
difficult for its Indian leadership to face. The issue is whether the life 
of the church will flow in the channel of Indian life, or just disappear 
in the sand of history. 

Now, how does the CSI stand up to these requirements? It has 
given focus to much of the best Christian thinking in India today. Its 
size gives it sufficient weight to have some influence upon the life of the 
surrounding society. Its diocesan pattern helps it to deploy its strength 
where it is most needed. Its variety of institutions and approaches enables 
it to undertake its task from many angles. Its orders of clergy fit in 
with the Indian appreciation of spiritual authority. Its eagerness to 
welcome the service of men and women of other nations keeps it in the 
main stream of ecumenical fellowship. Its flexibility of worship, along 
with its rediscovery of the meaning of liturgy, makes it a place of praise 
and prayer for a rich variety of people. Its unity without uniformity 
provides that essential strength and assurance, which guarantees that 


the church has come to stay and has possibilities of growth 


Strength in Weakness 


And yet how weak an instrument, how earthen are the vessels, which 
God has chosen! There are still rumbles of discontent in the CSI from 
those who liked the old ways and suspect the new ones. I have the 
impression that many of the complaints arise out of an unacknowledged 
consciousness that former missionary methods had really lost theirs 
effectiveness. Other hesitations are due to the feeling that either the 
Anglican or the ““Free Church” forces have really won a victory in the 
new Church. Outside India the fears of the Anglicans have secured 
most attention. Inside the Church there ts a fear of ritual and authority 


amongst some of the older “independents.” Personally I was struck 
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by the loyalty of so many different types of churchmen, with such varied 
backgrounds, to their Church. To one whose experience of ecumenical 
fellowship has been considerable, the sense of community in this Church 
came as a sharp surprise. I found that I had not believed it possible 
for former Anglicans and former “Free Churchmen” to share so deeply 
in a common church loyalty. 

But there is another form of discontent, which is happily present in 
the CSI a discontent with the quality of the inner life and outward 
impact of the Church. For example, it was pointed out to me that job- 
seeking and quarrelsomeness are very real temptations when a Church 
provides the only community structure available for Christians to live 
in. Again, at the Synod meeting, the “race” resolutions of the Evanston 
Assembly did not only provoke easy assumptions about the wickedness 
of European South Africans. They made the more thoughtful leaders 
discuss the presence of caste divisions within the Church. Looking 
outwards, the Synod studied, with the help of three powerful presenta- 
tions from Indian leaders, the present opportunities for the Gospel in 
India, and was sharply critical of the Church’s readiness to meet them. 
A group of youth leaders discussed the difficulty of getting Christian 
young people to see beyond their own experience of fellowship in the 
Church to their duty of bringing others within its range. The whole 
question of how far the Indian Church will be an evangelising Church 
is unanswerable. The difficulties are immense : some occasioned by the 
way in which Christian communities follow the lines of a stratified 
society ; some occasioned by the instinct of self-preservation ; some 
occasioned by ignorance and fear of the non-Christian world. The 
CSI recognises that it has simply made a beginning on a hard course, 
that it has nothing of which to boast save the Cross of Jesus Christ. 

Perhaps my deepest impression is that the CSI is alive. Whatever 
be its present weaknesses, its forgetfulness of the past, or its failure 
to face the future it lives, and has within it the power to grow and to 
create. We speak of backward countries being brought forward, of 
under-developed countries being developed, of countries in the midst 
of rapid social change. India is all of these. Out of its age-old traditions 
a new India has arisen. It is a restless, throbbing India, in which the 
Church might easily become a backwater, or an anachronism. But the 


CSI is a living organism, capable of enlarging its fellowship, of changing 


its patterns, and of finding new ways of presenting the Gospel of its 
Living Lord. 
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REPORT 
OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
1955-1956 


Meetings of the Executive Committee 


The Executive Committee has held two meetings, one in Gilbulla in Aus 
tralia and one in Vienna in Austria 

The acceptance of the invitation from the Australian member churches to 
hold a meeting in Australia was based on the consideration that by going to 
a part of the world in which no meeting of the World Council had yet been 
held, the Executive might help in giving Australian and at the same time New 
Zealand church members a sense of belonging to the World Council in the 
one most effective way in which this can be done, namely through direct per 
sonal contact Judging from the remarkable response which we found in 
both countries we may say that this expectation has been fulfilled. In this con 
nection we owe a great debt of gratitude to the Australian Council for the 
World Council and to the National Council of Churches in New Zealand which 
had prepared so thoroughly for our arrival and enabled us to present the case 
of the World Council to many tens of thousands of peopl It was a new expe 
rience for the members of the Executive Committee to collaborate in this way 
in bringing a message which was characterised by great variety, but also by 
real unity in fundamental christocentric orientation. And it was a great joy 
to meet with such an exceedingly warm response as we ‘ived from the 
Christians in many cities of Australia and New Zealand 


The short meeting in Vienna dealt very largely with the preparation of the 


present meeting of the Central Committee and most of its actions were in the 


form of proposals which will be brought before this meeting 
proj 


The attendance at both meetings was most satisfactory 


Asian Developments 


At the meeting of the Executive Committee in Australia a good deal of time 
was given to the discussion of recent developments in Asia. Dr. Manikam, 
(now Bishop Manikam’s) term of office as East Asia Secretary of the IMC and 
the WCC had come to an end. Largely through his work and in line with the 


new desire for inter-Asian collaboration and initiative as expressed in the 


5 
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Bandung conference, there has grown up in the Asian Churches a strong 
conviction that the time has come for exchanging fraternal workers and for 
accepting their common responsibility for the evangelisation of Asia. That is 
also why a group of Churches have organised the East Asia Council on Ecu- 
menical Mission 

The question of the pattern of ecumenical collaboration between the 
Churches in Asia and between these churches and the WCC and IMC had 
therefore to be reconsidered. The consultation at Bangkok in April of this year 
called by the two world bodies helped greatly to clarify the issues. It worked 
out three alternative plans for the consideration of the Asian churches and 
councils and proposed that early in 1957 a representative conference of 
delegates of the churches and councils in Asia should be held in order to 
choose between these plans or to draw up a new plan. The Batak Church 
in Sumatra and the Indonesian Council of Churches have proposed that the 
conference be held in Prapat on the shores of Lake Toba. This meeting which 
will be held in March 1957 will surely inaugurate a new era in ecumenical 
collaboration in Asia, and at the same time make clear how the WCC and the 
IMC can best help in intensifying that collaboration in the setting of the world 


wide ecumenical movement 


Relations with the International Missionary Council 


lhe Executive Committee has heard with keen interest and general approval 
the report that is to come before this meeting from the Joint Committee of the 
World Council and the International Missionary Council. As the Central Com- 
mittee will remember, the Evanston Assembly had instructed the Joint Com- 
mittee, among other duties, to “‘study the advantages, disadvantages and impli- 
cations of a full integration of the IMC and WCC.” 

In recent years the relationship of “association” between the two councils 
has gained ever deeper importance and the areas of common activity have been 
broadened. Such areas now include the work of the CCIA, the Joint East Asia 
Secretary, the activities of the Division of Inter-Church Aid outside of Europe, 
and the Department of Missionary Studies 

Events of recent months have show that, extensive as these united activities 
have become, an even closer relationship between the two councils is increas- 
ingly desirable. This current work overlaps more and more, with resultant 
benefits and problems. Against this background the Joint Committee in its 
meeting two weeks ago found itself constrained by the logic of events to give 
major attention to that part of its mandate that has to do with the study of 


possible integration, concerning which it will report to this meeting 


The Executive Committee has adopted the following recommendation on 
this matter 
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That the Committee commend to the Central Committee the view of 
the Joint Committee that the time has come when the WCC and IM¢ 
should consider afresh the possibility of the integration of the two Councils 
The Executive Committee therefore recommends that the Joint Committee 
be authorised to undertake the formulation in the fullest possible con 
sultation with all concerned of a draft plan of integration for presen 
tation to the Central Committee in 1957 and to the IMC Assembly at the 


Gold Coast in December-January 1957/1958 


The Executive Committee assures the Central Committee that the full 
consultation called for in the foregoing action will include a communication 
to all the member churches of the World Council and that all views expressed 
by the churches will be given full and careful consideration 

The Executive Committee endorses the Joint Committee’s further recom 
mendation that its membership be increased to twenty, ten of whom are be 


elected by the Central Committee to represent the World Council of Churches 


Relations with the Member Churches 


During this year 1956 we have for the first time had our World Council 


visitors in all continents. But what is even more important, this is a year in 


which we have the privilege of resuming direct relations with several member 


churches with which we had had no contact during recent years 
Before taking up his new ministry in his own church, Bishop Manikam 
visited the churches in China. His conversations with the leaders of these 


churches and his reports have helped in paving the way for better understand 


f 
I 


ing. And we rejoice to find that the specific invitation transmitted by Bi lop 
Manikam to the Chinese churches to send representatiy to the meeting of 
the Central Committee has been accepted. We hope for the day when tl 
Chinese member churcl will again participate fully in all aspects of the life 
of the Council 

The Executive Committee has considered that this pr nt meeting of tl 
Central Committee provided a remarkable opportunity for 1 ved contact 
with several churches in Eastern Europe which had not been activ parti 
cipating in our meetings in these last years and has therefore invited tl 
churches to be represented. We are glad to find that t response has beer 
very positive 

Our relations with the Eastern Orthodox Churcl have been greatly 
strengthened by the work of Metron n Jame f Melit who ha isited 
a great many Orthodox Churches in different parts of tl rid and kept us 
well informed about developments in 1 Churcl How his work 
appreciated by these Churches can be n from t fact that t Ecumenical 


Patriarch has recently elevated him to the Metropolitanat ithatt incient 
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Patriarchates of Antioch, Alexandria and Jerusalem have asked him to 
represent them as well as the Ecumenical Patriarchate. 


Actions with regard to Specific Problems of Member Churches 


In September 1955 the Christians of Istanbul became the victims of serious 
riots which caused very great damage to their churches as well as to schools, 
hospitals and private property. The Division of Inter-Church Aid sought to 
give immediate help, but in view of the gravity of the situation and the need 
for a clear expression of Christian solidarity with the Christians in Istanbul 
the Officers of the World Council decided to send a special mission of fellow- 
ship. The visit of this mission was greatly appreciated. It expressed the 
strong conviction that adequate reparation should be paid by the Turkish 
government and that adequate safeguards should be given against a recur- 
rence of violence. This aspect of the situation was followed up by the CCIA 
and by the Executive Committee which adopted a resolution on the subject at 
its meeting in Australia. The mission also proposed that an appeal be made 
to the WCC member churches for immediate help and this appeal met with a 
very generous response. 

The Executive Committe gave special attention to the situation created 
by the closing of the Theological Seminary in Madrid, which occurred shortly 
before the meeting in Australia. The resolution which the Executive adopted 
and which protested against this serious infringement of religious liberty, was 
widely publicised, but, while the seals have been removed from the building 
the seminary has not yet received permission to function. At its recent meeting 
in Vienna the Executive Committee therefore adopted a new resolution calling 
attention to this most abnormal situation and urging once again that the 


seminary be allowed to function 


The last Assembly and the next 


The staff has prepared a report on the response of the churches to the 
Evanston Assembly. The number of official replies from the churches is not as 
large as it ought to be, but the principle has been established that the assembly 
is not an end but a beginning and that its value and significance depends 
ultimately on the action taken by the member churches. 

The Executive Committee does not believe that the time has come to take 
definitive action with regard to the third assembly. In our rapidly changing 
world four years is a long period and it seems therefore preferable to postpone 
any decisions to the meetings of the Central Committee in 1957. There is this 
further consideration that specific decisions on the programme of the next 
assembly would necessitate a reorientation of many studies and activities 


which need at least another year of work. 
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But that does not mean that we should not begin to reflect about the next 
assembly. The Executive Committee itself has had a first discussion concern- 
ing its location, but is not yet ready to make a definite proposal. At the same 
time the committee on procedures at the assembly will report to the Central 


Committee at the present meeting 


Relations with non-member Churches 


During the period covered by this report there have also been important 
developments in relation to churches which are not yet in the membership of 
the Council. Several applications for membership will come before this meet- 
ing of the Central Committee. It is particularly gratifying to report that the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in the U.S.A. after long and searching discussion 
within its midst has decided to apply for membership in the WCC, even before 
the intended merger with the American Lutheran Church is to take place 
We are grateful to those men in the ELC, and in the American Lutheran 
Church who have helped in giving a true interpretation of the nature and 
purposes of our Council 

It is furthermore noteworthy that a representative gathering of bishops of 
the Armenian Church has decided in principle that this church, which has its 
headquarters in the U.S.S.R. and its membership in many parts of the world 
should seek membership in the Council. In reply to the letter which the offiters 
of the WCC sent to the Patriarchate of Moscow on behalf of the Central Com- 
mittee a communication has been received which showed that the Church of 
Russia was ready to consider whether the time had come to arrange for a 
meeting between delegations of the Church of Russia and of the World Council 
The chairman of the Executive and Central Committes had occasion to discuss 
this matter with Metropolitan Nikolai in Moscow and in New York. The out 
come of these discussions is the proposal that the two delegations should meet 
sometime during the next winter in a place to be chosen by mutual agreement 


A full report on this matter will be made later at this meeting 


Actions on Inter-Church Aid 


The Executive Committee has given considerable attention to this partic 
ular aspect of the World Council’s Work 

The total picture shows the largest operation yet by member churches in 
Inter-Church Aid, the largest contributions by the churches to the Service 
Programme of the Division and the largest number of refugees moved to new 
homes in new lands 

Perhaps more significant are the developments in the policy of the Division 


and in its relationships with member churches and cooperating agencies 


1. After many months of negotiations satisfactory rearrangements have 


been made with United States member churches for the presentation and 
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support of the Division’s total programme as established under the mandate 
given by the Central Committee at Davos 1955. 


2. The involvement of the Division in lands outside Europe made com- 


plete understanding and cooperation with the missionary boards and societies 
imperative. New definitions have been worked out of the Division’s mandate 
for Asia, Africa and Latin America, and while our missionary colleagues who 
have been party to these discussions cannot commit their own organisations, 
we have every reason to be assured that the new definition will be acceptable 
We may expect to have an agreement of greater clarity which will provide a 


sound basis for understanding and cooperation. 


3. The Executive Committee at Gilbulla authorised the Division of Inter- 
Church Aid and Service to Refugees to summon and organise a second con- 
ference on Arab Refugees at Beirut. This conference was held in May 1956 
[he report has been presented to the Executive. The CCIA, Joint Committee 
and IMC have had the relevant parts of the report placed on their desks. The 
Division is undertaking responsibility for seeking increased support for the 


expanded programme of service to Arab Refugees, for which the report calls 


4. The ending of the Refugee Relief Act Operation of the U.S. has pro- 
vided an occasion for a reappraisal of the Refugee Programme. Proposals will 
be made for dealing with the deficit on the Refugee operation through the 
Finance Committee and also an account given of the controlling of the Travel 
Loan Fund. The Division’s Administrative Committee has worked out a 
scheme for maintaining the Service to Refugees especially in programmes of 
migration, welfare and the permanent care of the sick and aged which become 


all the more important as opportunities for migration are reduced 


Finance 


Our main financial anxieties during the past year have been in connection 
with the operations of the Service to Refugees. These will be reported to the 
Central Committee through the Finance Committee. In brief, the position in 
that respect is now improving but there will remain a deficit at the time of the 
ending of the Refugee Relief Act operation, and the Administrative Committee 
of the Division and the Executive Committee hope that the member churches 
in the U.S.A. may be willing to seek to raise a special fund to clear that deficit 

On the General Budget, the actual deficit on the 1955 operation was 
negligible and the present expectation 1s that the deficit in 1956 will be about 
$5,000. Proposals will be made to the Finance Committee for handling these 
deficits. The maintenance of the programme in 1957 seems to involve facing a 
deficit again next year but revenue in each of the three years 1955/57 has been 
or looks like being nearer to covering total expenditure than seemed probable 


at the time of the last Central Committee meeting 
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Headquarters Properties 


rhe plans adopted at Davos for the development of the headquarters pro- 
perties have been the subject of continuous work during the year and have 
been examined at the February meeting and at the meeting in Vienna. This 
subject will also come before the Finance Committee. Action has been taken 
by a certain number of member churches to assure the receipt during the next 
few years of contributions totalling more than two-thirds of the total sum of 
$300,000 requested from the member churches. One contribution of $25,000 
has been received towards the total of $450,000 to be sought from individuals 
and foundations. The development of plans for the new buildings has been 
delayed by reason of uncertainty as to the adequacy of the ground area of 
17 and 19 route de Malagnou. The acquisition of 19a-23 route de Malagnou 
at this time proved impossible A survey at the direction of the February 
meeting of the Executive revealed no alternative site in Geneva with the desired 
qualities. Very recently it has proved possible, with the understanding assistance 


of the authorities of Geneva, to envisage the acquisition of the neighbouring 


property of 15 route de Malagnou and the Executive recommends that the 


purchase should be authorised. The Executive will also pr nt recommenda 
tions for the action to be taken to work out detailed plans for the new build 
ings chapel, library and administration buildings on the enlarged site 
Staff 

During the period under review all staff positions foreseen in the Assembly's 
plan on structure and functioning of the ¢ ouncil have been filled. Mr. Robert 
Tillman, who had been for many years the competent, reliable and helpful 


administrative secretary of the Division of Inter-Church Aid and Service to 


Refugees left us to return to Canada. His place vas taken by Mr. William 


Du Val The staff of the Ecumenical | titute has been strengthened by the 
arrival of Dr. Charles West; the Department on Cooperation of Men and 
Women welcomed Miss Helen Turnbull 

Since a very generous gift has been received, a large part of which was 
earmarked for the study of rapid social change in the Department on Church 


and Society, two new staff members were appointed to help in tl 


Mr. D. Kitagawa and Mr. John Karefa-Smart. In view of the 


studi 
if Apcriecence 


and background they will certainly render invaluable service in studies which 


are so largely centred on developments in Asia and Afri 
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REPORT OF THE GENERAL SECRETARY 


It is now ten years ago that the foundations were laid for the World Coun- 
cil’s work in the post-war period. Early in 1946 the first post-war meeting of 
the Provisional Committee was held. That Committee was confronted by a 
completely new situation characterised on the one hand by very great needs, 
but also on the other hand by a greatly strengthened sense of the necessity of 
ecumenical cooperation. 

Looking back we must be grateful that these leaders, a good many of 
whom were newcomers in the ecumenical movement, were willing at a time 
when the World Council was still in process of formation, to plan and accept 
responsibility for timely development which gave real substance to the Coun- 
cil’s programme, and helped greatly in increasing the number of participating 
churches from 50 in 1946 to 150 at the time of the first Assembly two years 
later. Thus the Provisional Committee confirmed the creation of the Recon- 
struction Department which was later to become the Division of Inter-Church 
Aid and Service to Refugees. And it approved the creation of three other 
branches of activity, all starting in 1946 : the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs (with the IMC), the Ecumenical Institute and the Youth 
Department. In the summer of that year the Youth Department held its first 
meeting at Bossey ; at a conference in Cambridge organised by Dr. Walter 
Van Kirk, whose recent death we so much deplore, the CCIA was launched, 
and a few weeks later the first course for laymen opened at the Ecumenical 
Institute. Our congratulations to the four who celebrate their tenth anniversary 
can best be expressed by saying sincerely : that we can no longer conceive of 
the World Council without them and that there are many men and women in 
the world who have a deeper and wider understanding of the fullness of the 
Christian life and witness through the work and activities of these aspects of 
the WCC. 


Problems of Growth 


During these past ten years the work of the Council has continued to grow. 
Che 50 churches of 1946 have increased to 162 in 1956 ; another six departments 
have been added ; the staff has grown to such an extent that in spite of the 
acquisition of several buildings in the course of the years the problem of space 
in our headquarters has again become an acute one. 

An impression of the development of our committee-work and our consul- 
tations with churchmen and churchwomen of all parts of the world may be 
gained from the fact that during the last three weeks in July we had 22 different 
committees and conferences meeting in Germany on various aspects of the 
WCC’s work. 
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At the same time it would seem that we may look forward to a considerable 
further increase in the membership of the Council. Certain large churches 
which had so far not participated in our movement have recently shown that 
they are now desirous to enter into closer relations with it. We may also hope 
that many more younger churches in Asia and Africa especially will come in 
the relatively near future 

Is this quick growth of the World Council a reason for rejoicing or a 
reason for alarm? There are those who speak with enthusiasm about this 
rapid development of the World Council ; there are those who express grave 
concern over the growing up of what seems to them a dangerously large 
organisation. But the real issue is not in the first place whether we grow 
quickly or slowly, whether we have a large or small organisation, but whether 
this process of growth ts a healthy or an unhealthy process. And it would seem 


that we must therefore ask the following three questions 


a) Is the Council’s growth the result of institutional lf-affirmation or 


does it grow in response to real needs in the life of the churches ? 


5) Does the Council develop roots in the life of the churcl 


c) Is the growth of the Council a balanced, harmonious growth ? 

I will try to give brief answers to these questions Every organisation 
ecclesiastical or secular, is in danger of succumbing to the sociological process 
of self-perpetuation and self-aggrandizement for its own sake. This danger is 


probably all the greater when a new body is created which meets with a very 
real measure of response. Almost before one realises it such an institution 
begins to be so convinced of its indispensable function that it conceives its 
own existence and expansion as a sufficient standard of all its actions 

Institutions which fall into this temptation are on the way towards sterility 
In the case of the World Council this would be all the more catastrophic since 
its very raison d’étre is to serve the churches so that a World Council existing 
for its own sake is a contradiction in itself. We must therefore be doubly 
watchful that nothing in our life or activities is ever undertaken in order to 
magnify the Council simply as an organisation. By our very nature we are in 
the strict sense of the word a service-agency and we must resist every move 
toward making the Council a centralised executive body apart from the churches 
which compose it. 

I believe on the whole that we have succeeded so far in maintaining this 
principle. Every one of our activities has grown up in response to real needs 
and demands of the churches as expressed through the voice of the Assembly 
As a result we have sometimes been accused of lack of courage in ecumenical 
pioneering. But our reason for inaction in matters which had not been decided 


upon by the churches together was and is simply that we fail in our greatest 
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objective as soon as we try to exist by ourselves and apart from the life of 
the churches 

Fortunately that does not mean that the World Council can never act and 
is merely a talking shop. For the churches have given the Council a specific 
mandate to act in certain fields. It is an impressive fact that the CCIA which 
is empowered to act in the most difficult and controversial field of international 
relations has gained such very widespread confidence in our whole constit- 
uency. We owe this in the first place to the wisdom of its director, Dr. Nolde, 
who has both the gift of instinctive understanding of the convictions of the 
churches and the gift of insight into the complexities of international inter- 
governmental relations . Our largest single operation, our work among refu- 
gees, is another example of an activity which can best be performed on an 
international scale and which has therefore been entrusted to the Council. And 
it is likely that in the present-day world, in which the international and ecume- 
nical approach is often more welcome than the national or confessional 
approach, other tasks will be entrusted to the Council. The basic principle 
remains, however, that this can only happen if and when the churches them- 
selves feel the need of such an approach and that we continue to be on our 
guard against any tendencies to make the Council a self-contained super- 
Structure, 

The second and related question : “Does the WCC develop roots in the 
life of the churches ?” is at the present time still an open question. For there 
are both encouraging and discouraging signs and the situation differs greatly 
as between different areas and different churches. 

The question has two aspects: the commitment of the churches in their 
institutional life and the participation at the level of the local parish and the 
individual church member. With regard to the first we can say that, as the 
report of the response of the churches to the reports of the second Assembly 
shows, we have made some progress. The Evanston Assembly reports have 
been more widely and thoroughly studied and have been critically evaluated by 
a larger number of churches than the reports of the first Assembly. But there 
are still many churches which have not yet discovered ways and means to 
participate responsibly in the ecumenical discussion. On the other hand the 
sense of commitment can express itself also in other ways, especially in regular 
attendance of meetings, in financial contributions, etc. And in these regards 


we have reason to be very greatly encouraged. 


Do we also reach the grass roots? There is no simple answer to this ques- 
tion 


Those of us who have visited many churches in many countries come 
back with very contrasting impressions : we find, sometimes in one and the 
same church, congregations or parishes with a deep sense of the reality of the 
ecumenical fellowship and others to whom that fellowship means nothing at 


all. But we can say this : If we add up the number of church members who get 
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an opportunity for direct ecumenical experience through the Ecumenical 


Institute, through the work camps, through visitation such as that carried out 


in Australia and New Zealand by members of the Executive Committee, through 


meetings organised by the churches in a given country, but with a strong ecu- 


menical emphasis such as the Kirchentag, or who share in some way in ecu- 


menical action, e.g. through giving to or receiving inter-church aid, we find 


that the army of those in whose Christian life participation in the ecumenical 


community has become a spiritual fact and necessity 1s 


constantly growing 


In this connection it has also been very encouraging to find that the use of 


the Whitsun message of our Presidents in the services cal congregations 


has greatly increased during the last years 


With regard to the third question whether the growth of the World Council 


is a harmonious growth, it seems to me that the main issue 1s whether theology 


and policy, reflection and action are in step or out of step in our life. There 


are those who feel that the World Council ts already too much concerned with 


theology. Personally I fear that our real weakness is the opposite. We hav 


vc 
our important theological commissions of “Faith and Order we have the 
biblical study on the Lordship of Christ, and these fulfil an important function 
But we give little if any time to the serious study of the theological problems 


arising in the life of the World Council itself. Now it is increasingly clear that 


many of our structural and organisational problems are essentially theological 


The relation of the World Council to the missionary movement, the relation 


between inter-church aid on the one hand and the evangelistic and missionary 


task on the other, or the task of the Church in areas of rapid social change, 
or the vocation of the laity, or the cooperation of men and women, or the 


question of our Basis, or the whole problem of the eccl y| 


iological implications 


of the existence of the World Council, or a host of other seemingly practical 


issues, cannot be clarified if we do not arrive at a ‘ar theology con 


the nature and mission of the Church. Who is to produce this tl 


is to serve as a basis of our own work? It is unfortunately a fact that the 


no one in the full time service of the World Council who can give a major part 


of his time to theological study. The staff of our Division of Studies or of 


ou; 


Ecumenical Institute does not consist of men or women who spend their time 


in quiet scholarly study, but of men who have their hands more 


than full with 
the largely administrative tasks of organising and coordinating ecumenical 


study work and who must do most of their reading and thinking in aeroplanes 


or outside their office hours. So in this matter we have been largely dependent on 


voluntary help from the theologians in the different churcl Fe 


w of them 


have yet discovered the importance of these questior In fact it would seem 


that a good deal of the theological literature about the Council is written by 


theologians of churches which are not members of the Council. Is the Council 


in spite of its youth already too much taken for granted by its own member 
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churches, especially its theologians? We must hope that before long the 
theological faculties will give us the help we need in order to get firm ground 
under our feet in our further development 


The World Council and Missions 


[ have not yet mentioned the point at which the growth of the World 
Council is most necessary, and at which there may be the most important 
developments in the next few years. I refer to the relation of the World Coun- 
cil to the missionary movement, as it expresses itself in the International 
Missionary Council. We need not repeat how much the ecumenical movement 
owes to the missionary movement. One way to illustrate this is that the 
founder of the IMC was our first Honorary President, John R. Mott ; that a 
former secretary of the IMC, J. H. Oldham, worked out the plan to form a 
World Council of Churches in 1937 and that one of the two first General 
Secretaries of the WCC was at the same time a secretary of the IMC : William 
Paton. In 1948 it was decided that the WCC and IMC should be known as 
bodies in association with each other and since that day the activities of the 
two organisations have been interrelated at very many points. But association 
is not synonymous with integration. Association has certainly meant that we 
have been able to do many things together, but as long as there are two distinct 
bodies the impression is given that cooperation and the search for unity of 
the churches do not necessarily lead to or express themselves in a missionary 
outreach, or that missionary activity is something apart from the normal life 
of the Church. Now we have all learned to think of the unity of the Church in 
relation to its mission and we have learned to think of the mission of the 
Church as rooted in its very nature and life. So the relationship of association 
does not fully correspond to the best and deepest insights which have been 
given to us in the ecumenical movement. It seems to me that there are other 
strong reasons for integration : the complications which the continuation of 
two distinct organisations create for the younger churches; the danger of 
increasing overlapping, the need for a coordinated policy with regard to 
mission and interchurch aid 

So we have every reason to be grateful that the time seems to be ripe for 
a concrete study of the real meaning and implications of integration. It is 
clear that among these implications will be important adjustments in our 
present form of organisation and possibly also in our constitution. But it 
would seem that the linking of the missionary dimension with those other 
dimensions of the total task of the churches with which we are already directly 
concerned is so necessary for the spiritual health of the ecumenical movement, 
that we should be willing to go far in making such necessary adjustments which 
are compatible with the basic principles underlying the covenant which the 
churches made at Amsterdam in 1948. 
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The present meeting of the Central Committee 


This is a year in which the World Council has the privilege of holding 
meetings in two parts of the world in which it had not yet presented itself: in 
the beginning of the year our meetings in Australia brought us in close contact 
with the churches in Australia and New Zealand. And now we meet for the 
first time in Hungary and indeed in Eastern Europe and have special repre- 
sentation from the churches in this area. This is in line with our desire to be 
in direct personal relations with a// churches in our membership and that not 
only with their leadership, but also with their congregations and members 

rhe invitation to hold this meeting in Hungary, as Bishop Bereczky reminded 
us, was extended by the Hungarian Churches in 1954 and accepted in 1955 
At that time the relationships between churches in this part of the world and 
those in other parts were still very limited. In the meantime there has been a 
considerable change in the international atmosphere, which has certainly 
facilitated the preparation of this meeting. By accepting the invitation, the 
World Council showed once again that it lives its own life in complete ind 
pendence of any particular political or economic system or ideology and 
desires to render its witness in all parts of the world wherever it can get a 
chance to do so. At the same time we believe that churches living under 
differing systems can and must learn from each other. There is a mutual cor 
rection in seeing ourselves as others see us, which ts one of tl most precious 
things in the ecumenical movement. If all of us remember that we may have 
a beam in our own eyes, we will be more humble in asking about the speck we 


seem to notice in the eye of our brother ; and we may tn this way help to make 


sure that our own specks do not become beams. That does not mean a general 
relativism with regard to the forms of political and social life. What we have 


said together in Amsterdam and Evanston about these matters is everything 
but relativistic. Wherever we mect, we stand for certain great fundamental 
truths concerning man as a creature of God and a brother for whom Christ 
died, concerning his right and duty to serve God and to witness in full freedom 
to the Lordship of Christ over all ispects of life. One of our main themes in 
The Churches and the building of a responsible interna 


} 


these days will be 
tional order.”’ In this concept of the responsible society to which we are com 
mitted ever since our first Assembly, we proclaim together that society has a 
responsibility for the well-being of its members, that every person in society 
has a right to participate as a responsible member in that society, and that 
society is not an aim in itself but is responsible to God. In our discussions 
on this main theme we will surely seek to apply these convictions to inter 


national life 
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Conclusion 


Ihe main note of this report has been the scope of our task as well as the 
considerable growth of our movement. Now the Gospel in which we believe is 
a Gospel of universal and even cosmic relevance which speaks again and again 
of growth in the life of the Church as well as of the individual believer. Only 
this universality and this growth are always qualified in the Gospel. The uni- 
versality is rooted universality, rooted in the centre which is Christ crucified 
And the growth has a specific direction, the Church grows “‘eis’’ that is toward 
or into Him who is the Head, Christ (Eph. 4: 15). In other words we need not 
be concerned when we are pushed forward on the road toward universality and 
if we see our movement growing, if we may have the certainty that its founda- 
tion is the foundation that has been laid once for all and if the direction is the 
direction that God has indicated once for all 

It is just 25 years ago since one of the great founders of the ecumenical 
movement died : Archbishop Nathan Séderblom. One of his most memorable 
sayings was that we must think of the ecumenical movement as of churches 
standing in a circle, the centre of which is the cross. When each church moves 
toward the cross, it comes nearer to those who from other points move towards 


the same centre. May God help us to keep moving in that central direction 


STATEMENT ADOPTED BY THE CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
AT ITS MEETING IN AUGUST 1956 


The Central Committee of the World Council of Churches, meeting in 
Hungary, has been once more impressed by the way in which barriers of 
race, ideology and tradition are overcome in Christ. Among the matters 
pecially considered has been the part of the churches in the building of a 
responsible international society This means a society where all men can 
act in freedom with consideration for the needs and rights of others; and 
where the several members have regard for the well-being of one another 
and that of the whole family of men. Such a society will recognise its alle- 
giance to God who is the Sovereign Ruler of the nations. In the light of 
its discussions, the Committee claims the attention of the churches to certain 
matters which are of the greatest importance for the welfare of the peoples 
of the world 

Man is in danger physically, morally and spiritually. As followers of 
the One who loved all men and bore the burden of their sin and suffering, 
we cannot be indifferent to man’s peril 

\ great gulf separates rich and poor on an international scale. In this 


the churches cannot acquiesce, but must strive with all their power to bridge 
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his gulf. Therefore the processes of economic growth must be understood and 
aided in order that rapid social change may be so guided as to advance the 
interests of the peoples. Social justice must be pursued between the nations 
as well as within each nation. The churches in countries with more favourable 
economic and social conditions have a particular responsibility to express 
in deeds their common humanity with all poor, oppressed and suffering 
people, and to urge their governments to base their policies upon recognition 
of the justice of this principle 
When one nation dominates another politically or economically, the 
dependent or subject people iS deprived of the possibility of d veloping i 
fully responsible society Many dependent peoples are demanding sell 
government and independence for their countries. The churches within and 
without these lands must appreciate the urgency of this demand and must 
stand with the people in orderly progress towards these goa In multi 
racial societies they must recognise the claims of just ind boldly exercise a 
reconciling and constructive influence 
Mankind is fearful of actual or potential danger from experimental tests 
of nuclear weapons. We call upon the churches to appeal to their governments 
and the United Nations to negotiate such an agreement for the discontinuance 
r. Provision 


must be made to safeguard both the health of the people and t urity of 


or limitation and control, of th tests so as to end any such da 


the nations In order that human resource may be directed towards con 
structive ends, the churches should continue insist ntly to pr foranad quat 
system of disarmament and a peaceful setthkement of the unresolved issu 


which confront the world 


The world wants pea but will not gain it unless men are ready to m 
sacrifices for peace and to abandon practices which make fo il lo mo 
out of a state of “cold war’’ into one of real peace requi! respect for truth 
under all circumstance People must not be subjected to deliberate 1 
representation and false propaganda. They must ha i to informat 
and be f1 to discover the truth for themselve 

Peop must be free to tra to me ind to k ighbou 
through personal encounter to seek understand ind ' f f d 
ind thus to achieve mutual confidence and respect. They must also be f1 
to choose by whom and in what way they wish t be g I ] | y must 
be free to obey the dictates of their conscien They must be f1 to Wo hip 
God, to witness to their fait! ind to hay tne dret lucated | il 
church, school or youth meeting 

We call upon all Christians to lay tl matters t rt nad to ek Ul 
ends in a spirit of prayer and of penitence for past failu Lin tl 
of their Lord and Mast vho 1s t W I | Lil 


ee 3 —— 
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CHRISTIAN WITNESS, PROSELYTISM AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 
IN THE SETTING OF THE WORLD COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


A PROVISIONAL REPORT 
submitted to the member churches for their consideration 


This report was prepared by a special Commission, meeting at Arnolds- 
hain, Germany, on July 17 and 18, 1956. It was revised by a committee 
of the Central Committee at Galyatet6, Hungary, July 28 to August 4, 1956, 
and approved by the Central Committee for submission to the member chur- 
ches to set forward our common self-examination on this difficult problem 
in our relationships with one another and with other churches. 

The Central Committee decided at its meeting in Evanston (1954) just 
after the second Assembly that, in view of difficulties which had arisen affect- 
ing relationships between member churches of the World Council of Churches, 
a Commission should be appointed for the further study of “Proselytism and 
Religious Liberty.” This title has been revised to read “‘Christian Witness, 
Proselytism and Religious Liberty in the Setting of the World Council of 
Churches.” This change reflects the recognition that proselytism in its derog- 
atory meaning represents a corruption of Christian witness or evangelisation. 
It also underscores the fact that it is primarily as a problem affecting the 
relationships of member churches of the World Council of Churches that 
this study was authorised. 

As our study has proceeded it has been increasingly clear that the poles 
of our problem are to be found in the right and duty of free Christian witness 
on the one hand, and in the obligations of an ecumenical fellowship on the 
other. The tension is between the two, and our problem is to deal justly 
with both in truth and love 

While this report is primarily concerned with relations between the member 
churches of the World Council we are not unmindful of its implications for 
our relationships with other churches and religious groups. Our covenant 
as “churches which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God and Saviour” to 
“stay together” in brotherly counsel and mutual aid calls for special self- 
searching in the way we exercise our freedom of witness. But any light we 
gain as to our right relations with one another must surely guide us in our 


relations with other churches 


I. Background 


The issues with which this study is concerned have existed within the 
ecumenical movement from its very beginning. In 1920 the well-known 


Encyclical of the oecumenical Patriarchate with its strong plea for cooperation 
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among the churches asked for a definite cessation of proselytising activities 
When in the same year in Geneva the preliminary meetings of “Faith and 
Order” and of “Life and Work” took place, the issue was again brought up 
by the Orthodox representatives. In the larger and smaller ecumenical von 
ference during the next decades the question was often raised, but no definite 
action was taken. At the time when the ecclesiological significance of the 
World Council of Churches was discussed (Toronto 1950), this particular 
aspect of inter-church relationships was touched upon only very briefly 
Ihe Toronto statement says that churches should “refrain from such actions 
as are incompatible with brotherly relationships” and develops this point in 
the following manner: “The positive affirmation of each church's faith is 
to be welcomed, but actions incompatible with brotherly relationships toward 
other member churches defeat the very purpose for which the Council has been 
created.”” It was, however, not said just what is implied in this constructive 
relationship 

rhis extremely brief reference to the history of the discussion shows that 


itis high time that this question should be faced in an honest and serious wa 


Precisely because it has not been squarely faced, it has created much mi 


understanding in relationships between member churches in certain areas 
It is also owing to this uncertainty that the World Council of Churches is 
sometimes accused of representing pros lytising tendenci ind sometimes 


accused of exactly the opposite, namely of being an obstacle to the full exercise 
of religious liberty. Again, it is highly desirable that, after having made a 
promising beginning in the thinking through of the implications of World 
Council membership for the churches in Toronto, 1950, a positive and concrete 


statement should be made dealing with the specific problems of change of 


membership from one church to another in so far as such change occurs as a 
result of the witness of the churches 

Behind the issues of “‘proselytism’’ and religious liber here considered 
there lie various historical causes, among which are the following 

1. Tensions have arisen out of new contacts between Christians of dif 
ferent churches in areas taken as fields of foreign missionary activity during 


the nineteenth century. In some cases, missions directed towards non-Chris 


tians found themselves working among and drawing to themselves members 
of ancient Christian church In other cases, missions were directed towards 
those who were believed to be ipsed or impert ctly evangelised members 


of ancient churches 


2 Churches have become increasingly aware in recent nturies that 


Christian freedom is at the base of all liberties. Political and social philoso 
phies of the 17th century and after have likewise placed a strong emphasis 


on liberty in all its forms, including religious liberty 
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3. Beginning in the 19th century, programmes of evangelisation have 
been undertaken by “free churches” in areas previously the exclusive province 
of “national churches”’ or “‘state churches.”’ 


4. During the same period there has been a great increase in the number 
and activity of Christian groups appealing for individual conversions, but some- 
times with very little church-consciousness and with little or no interest in 
cooperation with others. 


5. While this report is concerned with religious liberty in the relations 
of churches with one another, it should be noted that the rise of totalitarian 
movements and governments has given new significance to the subject of 


religious liberty and the freedom of Christian witness. 


6. The emergence of an organised ecumenical movement has given a 
new focal point to the struggle for religious liberty and a new impetus to the 
claims of unity and fellowship. 


7. In the modern age technological and sociological factors have given 
these issues entirely new dimensions. Due to greatly increased means of 
communication and mobility, religious and cultural communities no longer 
find it possible to remain closed to outside influences, but are always being 
affected by ideas from outside. It is only necessary to mention the far-reaching 
influence of news-print and literature, radio and films, as well as the effect 
of the presence of foreigners and foreign influences of all types in most coun- 
tries. These technological forces are such that they could only be thwarted by 
forcible repression — as by cutting off circulation of news-print and literature, 
by jamming radio communications, by forbidding free travel and entry into 


a country. National boundary lines cannot any longer isolate a culture. 


8. In recent years, religious and cultural communities find themselves 
suddenly extended far beyond their own national or ethnic borders. Refugee 
resettlement as well as other forms of migration have led to the extension 
of Orthodox, Protestant and Roman Catholic communities into all continents. 

Historical changes and developments such as these gave impetus to the 
movement for closer cooperation among the churches and indeed are a signif- 
icant factor in the background of the formation of the World Council itself. 

Churches all over the world find themselves confronted with the necessity 
of carrying out their tasks in this new situation. It is sometimes thought that 
the issue of “proselytism” arises only in a few areas and that not many churches 
are involved. As a matter of fact, there are very few churches which are 
not affected by it in one way or another. Membership in the World Council 
of Churches has given the churches an incentive and an instrument for the 


working out of their new relationships to each other. 
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Ii. Terminciogy 


Various meanings have been attached to the terms “witness”, “proselyt 
ism,”’ and “religious liberty.” The sense in which we use them in the present 
discussion needs to be made clear. This is especially true of “proselytism,” 
which today has an almost completely derogatory sense : probably no church 
and no missionary society involved in the ecumenical movement would wish 
to call itself a “proselytising body.’ It does not seem possible, in practice 
to restore the good connotation which the word “proselyte” once carried 
Thus, “proselytising” has come to be set over against true obedience to the 
Great Commission: “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations, bap 
tising them in the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit 
teaching them to observe all that I have commanded you (Matthew 28 : 19 
20) 

For this true obedience the words evangelism apostolate, soul winning 
witness and others are now in common use. In this report the word “witness 


will be employed 


(a) Christian Witness 


Witness is the essential mission and responsibility of every Christian and 
of every church. All disciples stand under the Great Commission of the 
one Lord 


Ihe purpose of witness is to persuade people to accept the supreme author 





ity of Christ, to commit themselves to Him, and to render Him loving service 
in the fellowship of His Church. The witness of Christians to Jesus Christ 
requires personal testimony to the truth as they have seen it !n Him, but no 
personal testimony to the truth as it is in Jesus can reflect the truth in its full 
ness. Even when inwardly compelled to testify against that which appears 
erroneous in some other religious belief or practice, the true witness cannot 
but be humble and honest. He knows but one weight and one measure, the 
same for himself as for others 

Such witness seeks a response which contributes to the upbuilding of 


the fellowship of those who acknowledge the Lordship of Christ An indi 


vidual enters that fellowship by becoming a member of one of the several 
existing ecclesiastical communities. Both witness and response must therefore 
of present necessity, take place within the existing situatior f divisio in 


the Church 


This situation gives rise to problems of relationships between t} hurches 
when one church yields to the temptation to seek its own institutional advan 
tage at the cost of real o1 ming disadvantage to another. | 1 purpos 
of the World Council of Churches to h [ I ral nul » tO Carry 
on their witness as to strengthen or nother and thus | their mbined 
effort in mutual cooperation to spread tl CG;ospel mor fT 
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(hb) “*Proselytism”’ 


Proselytism is not something absolutely different from witness: it is the 
corruption of witness. When cajolery, bribery, undue pressure or intimidation 
is used — subtly or openly — to bring about seeming conversion ; when we 
put the success of our church before the honour of Christ ; when we commit 
the dishonesty of comparing the ideal of our own church with the actual 
achievement of another ; when we seek to advance our own cause by bearing 
false witness against another church ; when personal or corporate self-seeking 
replaces love for every individual soul with whom we are concerned, then 
witness has been deformed into proselytism. It is very easy for us to recognise 
these sins in others; it is necessary to acknowledge that we are all liable to 
fall into one or another of them ourselves. 

Since the difference between witness and proselytism is a matter of purpose, 
motive, and spirit, as well as of means, objective criteria alone cannot dis- 
tinguish adequately between the two. Nevertheless such criteria do exist, 
and some objective standards of practice are possible. The fourth section 
of this report attempts to describe such standards in the hope that a larger 
measure of mutual understanding can thereby be attained among the churches, 
thus rendering their common witness for Christ more faithful and more 


convincing. 


(c) Religious Liberty 


The article on religious liberty in the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights provides a useful starting point: “Everyone has the right to freedom 
of thought, conscience, and religion. This right includes the freedom to 
change his religion or belief, and freedom, either alone or in community 
with others, and in public or in private, to manifest his religion or belief, 
in teaching, practice, worship and observance.” 

This freedom means for the Christian the liberty individually or in the 
corporate body of a church or other group to put his whole existence under 
the authority of God, to believe pray, worship and proclaim Christ, as well 
as to live in accordance with his will, in the church of his choice according to 
his own conscience. For such witness churches and individuals should have 
equality before the law. 

Liberty is not absolute, for it should not be exercised in such a way as 
to impair the liberty of others or to infringe the Golden Rule (Matt. 7: 12). 


III. Basic Considerations 


1. The theological approach to these problems must be based on the 
proposition that every Christian church is not only permitted but required 
freely and openly to bear its witness in the world, seeking to win adherents 
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to divinely revealed truth. Witnessing is a part of the church’s ministry of 


love, of its service to mankind 


2. The commandment to bear witness to the truth of Christ and to seek 
to win others to that truth is valid in relation not only to non-Christians but 
also to all who are only nominally attached to any Christian church. Churches 
ought to rejoice whenever fresh influences quicken the faith of those committed 
to their pastoral care, even if those influences come from outside their own 
structure. Such a quickening witness, brought into the life of a given church, 
should be concerned for the unity as well as for the renewal of that church’s 
life. Although Christ’s saving work is not confined to any one of the divided 
churches, the role of His Spirit in the Church will be manifested in creativ 


order 


3. Should errors or abuses within a church result in distorting or obscuring 
the central truths of th Gospe ind thereby jeopardizing men ilvation 


her churches may be bound to come to the rescue with a faithful witne 


ol 
to the truth thus lost to view Their liberty to do sO must he maintain d But 
before they undertake to establish a rival church, they must humbly ask 


themselves whether there are not still existent in that 


ther church such hopeful 
elements of the real Church that frank fraternal contact and yoperatior 


with it might lead to a good end 


4. The Toronto Declaration of the Central Committ of ti World 
Council of Churches (1950) states (e. g. III, 3, 4 and 5) that no church, by 
virtue of its membership in the World Council, is under an obligation to 
suppress, truncate or alter its full confession of truth, by which it stands or 
falls in its being and ministry as a church, for in so doing it would mutilat 
itself. It is not in the interest of the World Council to have mutilated churcl 
as members. On the contrary, it aims to be a Council of whole, real and 
genuine churches. This means that every member church must be able to 
bring its full untruncated witness of the truth openly and joyfully into th 


Council and there give it full expression, without holding anything back 


5 The Toronto Declaration also clearly states that membership in th 


World Council does not imply that each church must regard the other member 


churches as churches in the true and full sense of the world (IV, d). This 
means that a church which tn the light of its own con! ion must regard 
certain teachings of another member church as errors and her *s and certain 


of its practices as ibuses cannot be compelled to withdraw or hold back its 


views because of the churches’ common membership in the World Counci 

but can and indeed should continue in the future to hold and express its 
views in their full scope. The more frankly a church stat ews in the 
Council or within the ecumenical fellowship the I vill be the need to state 


them in a round-about and undesirable way 
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6. It is precisely within the ecumenical fellowship that this exchange should 
proceed to the fullest extent and without minimising the difficulty and serious- 
ness of the issues (Cf. Toronto Declaration, III, 4). It can be observed that 
churches will be most inclined toward proselytism, or on the other hand, 
toward making charges of proselytism, when the psychological and spiritual 
atmosphere is such that churches either shrink from or are prevented from 
openly confessing the truth in their relations with each other 


7. Membership in the World Council places a moral obligation upon 
the churches (according to the Toronto Declaration) to observe a particular 


attitude in this discussion. It would be inconsistent with this membership 


for one member church altogether to deny another member church the status 
of a church, or to regard it as entirely heretical or hopelessly given over to 
abuses, so that its members could only be helped by being rescued from it. On 
the basis of their common confession of Jesus Christ as God and Saviour 
and as the One Head of the Church, member churches jointly recognise 
“hopeful signs” in each other (Toronto Declaration IV, i) 


8. Witnessing within the ecumenical fellowship will take place chiefly 
in the following ways 


(a) The unofficial, personal and private discussion between individuals 
in search of truth 

(b) The official discussion between one church and another, each giving 
full weight to its confession. This type of discussion must be taken 
up much more vigorously and seriously within the World Council 
of Churches. 
An important approach within the framework of the World Council 
is seen in the work of Inter-Church Aid, when one church helps another 
church to recover a healthier life of its own; one church, with 
the agreement of another, helps it to carry out work of evangelistic, 
catechetical or educational character or renders some other service 
on behalf of members of that other church with the aim not only 
of leaving them in their own church, but helping them to be more 
faithful to it and to become better Christians there. It is clear that 
this approach demands a great degree of selflessness and humility 
on the part of both churches. 


IV. Recommendations for continuing consideration by the Member Churches 


rhe first goal of this provisional report and of the discussion by the Central 
Committee of this theme has been to deepen our understanding of the issues 
and problems that confront us together. On the other hand the problems 
we have discussed are felt with great urgency in many areas and they seriously 
strain relationships between certain of our member churches, as well as between 
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member churches and other Christian churches and groups outside our mem 
bership. It is therefore to be hoped that our member churches will give earnest 
thought and study to their position and practices with respect to the freedom 
of Christian witness both on their own part and on the part of other churches 


To assist that study and continuing discussion we suggest in conclusion 


a number of questions 
As member churches of the World Council should we agree, for example 


(1) that we respect the convictions of churches whose conception and 
practice of church membership differ from our own and consider it our Chris- 
tian duty to help each other rise above our respective shortcomings through 
frank theological interchange and concrete acts of mutual service, rather than 


to engage in private or public criticism and condemnation of each other's 


faults ? 


(2) that we recognise it to be the first duty of every awakened Christian 
to strive prayerfully for the renewal of the life of that church in which he 
is a member ? 

(3) that we recognise the right of the mature individual to change his 


church allegiance if his conscience will not permit him to remain longer in the 


church of which he is at present a member 


(4) that we are aware that there exist grave obstacles to brotherly relation 


ships wherever in a given land, all do not enjoy the same freedom to practise 


their faith and bear their witness ; and that we shall work steadily towards ; 


full equality legal, economic and social for all churches in every land 


(5) that we disavow any church action by which material or social advan 


tages are offered to influence the individual's church affiliatior or unduc 


pressures are brought to bear on persons in times of helplessness or st 


(6) that while it is proper for churches to make clear their position with 


| 
regard to marriages between persons belonging i it communions, 


the conscientious decision of marriage partners future « 


allegiance should be respected ? 


(7) that children should not be admitt 


other than that of their present affiliation against 


or guardian? 


(8) that we shall not admit into our membership persons who are currently, 


for reasons of moral laxity, under discipline in their own church, or who 


are 


seeking to evade the obligations of membership in their own church, or whos 
motives for seeking membership in a different church are manifestly worldly 


or unworthy 
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(9) that whenever a member of one church desires to be received into 
the membership of another church we should, if possible, seek direct consulta- 
tion between the churches concerned, but if convinced of conscientious motives 
should put no obstacle in the way of the transfer before or after its accomplish- 
ment ? 

(10) that while there may be situations where another church established 
in a given area is witnessing so imperfectly to Christ that we are conscientiously 
bound to offer our witness to its members, our first effort should always be 
to seek patiently for ways in which we might strengthen the witness and ministry 
of that church by brotherly counsel and help ? 

(11) that increasing thought and resources should be devoted to aiding 
existing churches, in areas where they are established, by fraternal workers, 
the sharing of knowledge and skills and resources, rather than by the estab- 
lishment of a competing mission of some other church ? 

The Commission presents this provisional report in the conviction that 
by mutual freedom of witness, by frank discussion without disparagement of 
one church by another, and by sharing in worship and fellowship, churches 


will together be able by God’s grace to make a substantial contribution toward 


solving the problems of free Christian witness within the ecumenical fellowship 


CONCERNING THE INTEGRATION OF THE WCC AND THE IMC 


The mandate of the WCC-IMC Joint Committee, as formulated at Kénig- 
stein in February 1954, includes the obligation to “study the advantages, dis 
advantages and implications of a full integration of the International Missionary 
Council and the World Council of Churches.’ The Committee at its meeting 
on July 20-23, 1956, returned to the consideration of this question and adopted 
the following statement for submission to the WCC and the IM¢ The Central 
Committee of the WCC authorised the use of this statement as an interpretation 


of the present stage of discussion of the question. 


One of the most significant features in the Christian life of our time is the 
deepening awareness of the churches of their missionary vocation. The 
calling of the Church to proclaim the Gospel to the ends of the earth and the 
obligation of the Church to bear witness in deed and word to all nations are 
once again being seen as belonging to the essence of the Church’s life. This 
sense of mission is more and more pervading the ecumenical movement as, 
indeed, this movement largely owes its origin to it. 

Since the First Assembly at Amsterdam the WCC and IMC (itself an 
ecumenical expression of the churches’ outreach through the historic witness 
of missions) have been in constitutional and practical “association” with one 


another. This association had its origin in the common calling and purpose 
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of both bodies and it was entered into in the hope that such a relationship 
would deepen and express “the mission-consciousness of churches and the 
church-consciousness of missions.’’” Many aspects of the work of both Councils 
study, international affairs and the work of the E; Asia secretariat 
have since become so deeply interwo is to go beyond what was described 
in 1948 as the “inter-relatedness of two autonomous council Not least 
important, increasing recognition 1s being given * bearing of the Church's 
unity with which the WC¢ \ ‘rne yn the fulfilment of 


its mission, while within the constituency of IMC n n and 


uni ire 


seen in their closest and most urgent bearin n on 


In the membership of both tl WCC and IMC th an increasing 


overlap. On the one hand, the historic missionary s i boards are 


working in partnership with, or a le serval wi ‘taki 


their place as members of tl the oth 


Councils, which are constituent members of the IM¢ 


relationship with the WCC as “associated Cour 


IS proving to be of increasing signil ouncils 


and for the WCC itself. Moreo on ost nt task 


and 
opportunities before both Coun 


pro Cs 


| 
which go beyond “association xpanding work 


of the Division of Inter-Chur« il 1S! from emer! 


to more 


permanent relationships of servi tween younger and old 


equally apparent in developm« nt which are taking pla 
the world especially in Asia and which must profo 
by which the mission of the Church ts fulfilled in 


these area 
In the light of such considerations as these ( 
situations in which events are moving rapidly) th 
conviction that the time has come when the W¢ 
afresh the possibility of an integr 
regards it as imperative that an’ 
ensures that missions belor 
should also be on lines whi 
relationship with all phase 
and engage the fullest resource 
and fulfilling their mission in terms commensurate 
today and with the nature of th oO Gospel of 
The Joint Committee therefore as he authorit 
undertake the formulation in tl ullest ible « ultation with all 


concerned of a draft Plan of Integra resenta the WCC 


Central Committee in 1957 and to the IM¢ mbly Gold Coast in 


he 


December-January 1957/58 ould the plan ndments as the 
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WCC Central Committee and IMC Assembly may wish to make, prove 
acceptable to these two bodies, it would be possible for it to be communicated 
to the member councils of the IMC and to the member churches of the World 


Council for their consideration in time to be acted upon at the Third Assembly 
of the WCC in 1960 


THE MINISTRY OF THE LAITY IN THE WORLD 


Statement received by the Central Committee and commended to the 
Churches for their consideration 


On behalf of the Department, Mr. Hans Ruedi Weber presented a statement 
on “The Ministry of the Laity in the World,” as follows. 

The Department on the Laity has been drawn by its work to consider 
not merely what the Church ought to be doing, but what the Church is. We 
have come to see that the whole Church shares Christ’s ministry in the world 
and that the effective exercise of this ministry must largely be by church 
members, when they are dispersed in the life of the world. As was said in 
Evanston: “The real battles of faith today are being fought in factories, 
shops, offices, and farms, in political parties and government agencies, in 
countless homes, in the press, radio and television, in the relationship of 


nations. Very often it is said that the Church should ‘go into these spheres,’ 


but the fact is that the Church is already in these spheres in the persons of 


its laity.” ' There is nothing new in this conception for our Lord said 


“Ye are the salt of the earth...” but it is a truth which has been obscured 
over many periods of the Church’s life. 

lhe salt fulfils its function only if, after having been assembled and cleansed, 
it is scattered again to be dissolved. Likewise the Church lives by a process of 
assembling and scattering. It is brought together from all peoples, occupations 
and groups for worship and for other recognisable “organised activities.”’ It 
is scattered as its members, and predominantly its lay members, disperse 
themselves in the life of the world. As salt fulfils its function only when 
scattered and dissolved, so an indispensable part of the ministry of the Church 
is exercised when the Church is in its scattered phase. This process of with- 
drawal and return, of being assembled and being scattered is not accidental 
but essential to the Church’s life. 

When the Church is assembled it is then a mighty token of the Communion 
of Saints, rendering praise and intercession to God on behalf of the world. 
Yet when the life of the Church is brought under the judgment of God’s 


' Report of Section VI of Evanston, page 11 
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Word, we have to recognise that this judgment must fall on its whole life 
scattered as well as assembled. One test of the life of the Church in its assembled 
aspect — in worship, church government and organisations — is how this 
part of its life contributes to the life of the scattered Church. Thus it is the 
task of the pastor and other professional church workers not only to be 
concerned with the assembled Church, but to prepare the laity for their dis 
tinctive ministry. 

None of us fully understands, in our complex modern world, what this 
ministry of the laity really is. God reveals it to those who listen ; every situation 
in His world can speak to us. But it is becoming clear that one of the main 
tasks of the Church, when it assembles its scattered members, is to listen to 
them speaking of their trials and difficulties, hopes and fears, opportunities 
and needs, and even simply about the facts of life in the world. The assembled 
Church cannot become a teaching Church until it listens. We urgently need 
a Church that will teach out of the experience of listening. Certain signs of 
this kind of teaching are emerging: (i) a growing body of Christian teaching 
about work, in the light of the Gospel and of an understanding of the facts 
of work in our world ; (ii) the adaptation of instruction on prayer and personal 
devotion to meet the actual conditions in which the scattered Church lives 
(i) a more serious and continuous effort to discern where, in the modern 
world, the Church can and must, in obedience, fight for justice, mercy, freedom 
and truth 

The Evanston Report says : “The fact is that the Church is already in these 
spheres in the persons of its laity.” In your experience does this fact make any 
difference ? Has the salt lost its savour 

Does the teaching and preaching given in your churches provide the laity 
with an adequate preparation for their ministry in the world ? 

lo what degree do the activities of your churches prepare the members 
for, or divert them from, their ministry in the world ? 

How can the assembled Church listen to its scattered members so that its 
teaching may become more relevant 

What is implied for the training of pastors when we say that “‘it is the task 
of the pastors and of other professional church workers to prepare the laity 


for their distinctive ministry” ? 
After this presentation, the following points were made in discussion 


Colonel Miller said that it was intended to be a simple statement which 
laymen could use. Since the Department Committee met for the first time 
in 1955 it had made real progress. The point of view expressed in the com 
mittee’s statement might not seem new, but it could have a revolutionary 
effect when taken seriously. The task of the laity was not merely to help the 
pastor to run his church, but to go into the world to live as members of the 


Church, so that where they were the Church was. Consequently the main 
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function of the minister was to prepare the laity to be the Church in the world. 

Prof. Alivisatos emphasised the important place which the Ministry of the 
Laity held in the teaching and practice of the Orthodox Church. 

Mr. Weber answered questions concerning the first Conference of the 
Department which had been held at the Ecumenical Institute at Easter. Pre- 
paratory commissions had identified three points of renewal in the preparation 
of the laity: one concerned the structure of the Church, the relation of the 
parochial system to extra-parochial lay training centres and brotherhoods ; 
the second concerned the significance of spiritual rules and rhythm, the alter- 
nation of “retreat’’ and activity in the world, the preparation for the tension 
of living as a Christian “‘in’’ but not “‘of” the world ; the third concerned the 
use of dialogue and imagination in meeting the danger of ‘““monologue”’ and 
over-intellectualisation in the Church 

Dr. Bliss said that when she had spoken about the Evanston Report on 
the Laity she had felt that people were being really stirred to act. Archbishop 
Garbett when in hospital shortly before his death had said to her: “If I get 
back to active work this is the thing to which I want to give my first attention. 
1 want to thank you for all I have learned from this approach.’ The Bossey 
Conference had been a very fruitful discussion of a fruitful subject, and the 
method followed of group discussion and expression in mime and socio-drama 
could be made use of in many other parts of the world. She hoped that the 
Department would publish a description of the method of the Conference 
There was a crying need in the modern world for the discovery of relevant 
patterns of holiness. Our saints are figures of the past living in a past social 
order. Alongside the traditional picture of the saintly visitor of the poor must 
be set the figure of the social worker, the real pastor of the modern world 
The 17th century, the great age of British commerce and travel, produced 
“Robinson Crusoe,” whom Brunner had described as the type of the modern 
man, and in the same period an unknown man in a prison cell had produced 
“Pilgrim’s Progress.’ We needed the help of artists and men of imagination 
to do something similar for our age. You would never kindle a passionate 
interest among the laity by mere intellectual formulas 

Mr. Taft said that the conception of laymen’s work in the American 
Churches so far was totally different. It concentrated on training lay-people 
for doing the work of the Church in the Church, e.g. enlisting more helpers 
for the “every member canvas.” He hoped that a consultation similar to that 
held in Bossey could be arranged soon in America 

Mr. Weber said that such a conference was being planned for next summer 
with the Department on Cooperation of Men and Women in Church and 
Society. It was hoped to bring together secretaries of laymen’s and laywomen’s 
groups and other men of vision to secure their views on the matter and to find 


how to interpret this insight to the American Churches. 
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Bishop Newbigin underlined the importance of relating the discoveries of 
the Department on the Laity to the study on the Training of the Ministry 
He thought that this might help to meet the sense of irrelevat that affected 
sO many younger ministers 

Colonel Miller said that this was entirely in line with the thinking of the 
Committee, and Dr. Bilheimer said that he welcomed the suggestion 

Following this discussion, it was 

AGREED: that the Central Committee receive the 

Ministry of the Laity in the World nd con 


for their consideration 


BISHOP K. H. TING ON THE LIFE OF THE CHURCHES IN CHINA 


Speech de live red al the meeting of the ( entral ( ommiltée 


Bishop Ting said how grateful he was to God be able to attend this meetii 


of the Central Committee as an observer. He wished to bring the greetings 
of Chinese Christians to the Committee. It was no secret that the Chinese 
churches had not been too satisfied with certain positions the WCC had taken 
in the last few years and this fact accounted for the tension existing between 
the Chinese churches and the WC¢ Bishop Ting was glad, however, that 
the Chinese churches had taken the first and second steps towards reconciliation 
in inviting Bishop Manikam to go to China and in sending an observer to th 
meeting in Hungary. He expressed the hope that the relationship could be 
normalised as soon as possible and that steps would be taken also from this 
side to facilitate the normalisation of the relationship 


What was regarded by the Chinese people as liberation was not a politic il 


or diplomatic accident, nor any ordinary succession of or ynasty to another 


it had marked a turning point in history which was ne 
and the people in China did not like it to be rey 
did not think of it as an act of God’s wrath but 
the God who loved China no less than He loved an 

Christians in China did not pretend to agree witl ; in their 
views on matters of faith. However, this should not prev inese Christians 
from recognising the value of the many important good things People’s 
Government was doing for the people. They were humbled and gave thanks 
to God for this 

There did exist the temptation for Christians in China to put their new 
loyalty to the country first, because many of them were very deeply impressed 
by the remarkable progress made in China. But this tem tion existed for 
Christians in all countries, those countries which claimed to be Christian by 


no means excluded. As to China, the open atheism on the part of communists 
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made the evangelistic situation much less confusing for the Christian. Their 
frankness about religion was a sort of guarantee that there would be no subtle 
use of religion under the disguise of religiosity. The rights of Chinese citizens 
to enjoy freedom of religion were guaranteed by the National Constitution. 
They enjoyed the freedom to worship, to evangelise, to educate children and 
youth in religion, to publish books and periodicals. 

God had been leading the Christians.of China to learn many new lessons. 
Three of them were : 


|. The strength the Church found in its dependence on the sufficiency of 
Christ its Lord. Christians had come to give up the various types of pragmatic 
Christianity and had come to a deeper knowledge of the full Christ not only 
as the Prophet and as the Priest, but as the King whose reign the Church was 
to proclaim and make manifest. As the churches in China began to give up 
the crutches of human powers, prestige and wealth, which could only give false 
security, they found that Christ’s grace was sufficient for them. Pascal’s simple 
words “It is a blessed state for the Church to be dependent on God alone” 
had become very real. Self-support was not to be regarded as a mere matter 
of financial arrangements. While the cessation of inflation, the lowering of 
cost of living, the government’s exemption of taxes on properties used for 


church purposes, were all important factors, the primary factor was the above- 


mentioned Christological and ecclesiological experience and the consequent 
liberation of the possibilities of the laity in its new place in the Church. 


2. The love amongst the brethren. Christians in China formed 100 deno- 


minations which had been in bad relations with one another. Now they were 
in close association. The Anglican Church counted 14 dioceses which were 
extremely independent. Owing to their different missionary backgrounds they 
were even now using eight Chinese versions of the Prayer Book rather than 
one. But a spirit of unity prevailed and a common Prayer Book for the whole 
Church would soon be produced. Close cooperation was also experienced in 
the five theological schools. Although there had not been any discussion of 
church union of a more organic nature, the present close association would 
be a good basis in future. They had become more ecumenical these years, not 


less SO, 


3. The love for their people, which made any real evangelism in a dynamic 
society possible. The Christian doctrine of man saw the sin which was in 
him. But this was to be sharply distinguished from any un-Christian misan- 
thropy or the hatred of humanity. Chinese Christians had been brought to a 
very acute awareness of their lack of love for their people, and were learning 
the lesson of love. 

The theological life of the Chinese Church was more vigorous than ever 


before because the divorce between theology and the life Christians in China 
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were living had begun to be overcome. Their theological work was now more 
orientated to their own situation rather than to that of Western Christians. 
[hey did have much to learn from the West, but the Church in China had first 
to be itself. Before there was a selfhood to speak of, their Church could not 
really take part in the give and take of ecumenical world contacts. The three 


self movement, i.e. the movement of Chinese Christians for the realisation 


of self-administration, self-support and self-propagation, was their prayer 


(and God's answer to their prayer) that God make the Church in China itself 
They wanted to avoid the danger of a nationalistic Church but were not 
apologetic for wanting to make the Church in China as national as the Church 
in England, for instance, was English 

Chinese Christians knew that colonialist interests and powers did make use 
of missionary work to serve their own purposes. The harm they had caused 
China and the Chinese churches had to be taken seriously. But for all the 
good things which missionaries had done they were ever grateful and those 
good things would remain 

The best missionaries to China worked in order to make themselves dis 
pensable. Thus they were now only glad that the Church in China was standing 
on its own. Unfortunately, a very small number of former missionaries 
irresponsibly indulged in saying untrue and slanderous things about China 
and about their former colleagues in China. They could not harm the work 
of Chinese Christians but they put obstacles to the normalisation of relation 
ships between Christians in China and elsewhere. It was hoped that they 
would cease to do so. Then they would again be friends. Of course, Chinese 
Christians had many defects in their work, and even some of the good things 
they did had been done awkwardly. About those matters they would be glad 
to learn from all 

Bishop Ting closed by asking Christians to pray for th uinese Church in 
an informed way and to offer their thanksgivings to God for what He had 
done in China and with the Church in China 

In reply to various questions, Bishop Ting said that the Churches in China 
had Sunday Schools and youth work ; that there was no censorship and that 
publications could freely be distributed ; that there were not frequent open air 
meetings, mainly because this had not been the practice of the churche that 
the numerical strength of non-Roman Christians in China was between 700,000 
and | million ; that closer relationships were contemplated between the Ortho 
dox and the Anglican churches in China; that there were five theological 
schools with 300 students; that the YMCA and YWCA were continuing 
their activities ; that Christians in were able to participate in hate on 
legislation through the People’ 


that former church properties were 
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THE DUTCH REFORMED CHURCHES IN SOUTH AFRICA 
AND THE PROBLEM OF RACE RELATIONS 


Extracts from a Report of the ad hoc Commission for Race Relations appointed by the 
Federal Council of Dutch Reformed Churches in South Africa, as approved by the Synodical 
Commission of the Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal 


Critical Review of History 


1. From the historical survey it appears that the founding of separate 
Churches sprang from : 


a) A realisation of the cultural and social needs of the non-whites and 
a sincere attempt to minister to them more efficiently and to train 
them for church independence and leadership. “‘In all that time there 
was never any thought of oppression or neglect. On the contrary, as 
their numbers grew and their buildings and separate congregations 
multiplied, provision had to be made for their better development 
and for their acceptance of responsibility and leadership. For this 
reason the coloured members automatically left the European con 
gregations and established their own congregations, which in 188] 
resulted in the founding of an independent Mission Church.” (G. B.A. 
Gerdener) It is interesting to note that the ministry in separate 
buildings was undertaken by enthusiastic friends of missions, — a 
proof of the desire to bring the Gospel to the non-whites in the most 
effective way. This action paved the way for the founding of separate 


indigenous churches. 


The fact that some European members preferred to attend separate 
communion services and to worship independently of the non-whites. 
Undoubtedly the motives here were grounded on social and hygienic 
considerations and on the racial attitudes of the nineteenth century. 
Possibly the danger of miscegenation played an important part. As 
early as 1809 there were cases of miscegenation in Graaff Reinet ; 
originally such cases were dealt with in the same way as immorality 
iumong Europeans, but afterwards these cases called forth a stronger 
reaction and stricter proceedings from the Church Council. (TNH in 
Kerkbode 22 Sept., 1948.) 


) 


It is clear that the decision of 1857 had only separate places of worship 


in view, and in this decision there was no intention of excluding the non-white 
members from the European congregations and vice versa. The present 
custom in our Church, that each racial group is limited to membership of 
its own Church, must be regarded as a result of 


a) the founding of indigenous churches, each with its own interests and 
aspirauions ; 
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5) the cultural, social and other differences of the various ethnic groups ; 


(c) the practice of ministering to the spiritual needs of the non-whites 
separately by specially tr ined missionaries (not ministers) because of 


differences of language and for other reasons 


d) the great social and political repercussions of the first half of the 





19th century. This must possibly be regarded as the chief reason why 
the policy and opinion of the Church with regard to this matter 
underwent such a remarkable change, in the half century betwee: 


1830 and 1880 


3. That the decision of 1857 and the founding of indigenous Church iS 
well as the origin of the custom at that time that mem from a specific race 
could only join their own Church, was a matter of practical policy and not of 
principle, is proved by the following 

a) The families of European missionaries and other Europeans often 


worship in the Mission Church 


5) The inclusion of two non-white congregations (St. Stephen ind 


Stockenstrém) in the Mother (Eure pean) Church and the presence ol 


their delegated elders at Presbyterial and Synodical gatheri 
(« Ihe special services at some places which are attended by believers 
from all racial groups. It is worth noticing that not o1 f the Feder 


ated Dutch Reformed Churches has ever rally or in any other way 


forbidden the communion of believers from the various racial group 


Doctrinal Approach 


1. The Dutch Reformed Church can by no means associate itself unresery 
edly with the general cry for equality and unity in the world today. The motives 
and aims in this connection can certainly not always be regarded as purely 
Christian. It is mostly a surrogate unity and brotherhood, that men seck to 
realise without Christ in a world disrupted by sin. It is a futile attempt, because 
true unity among men can only be realised in Christ 

2. Our Church, however, has true feeling for and a genui: nterest in tl 
ecumenical striving of our day We also believe emphatically that tl 7cal 
fo. this has been enlivened by the Spirit of God with a view to the future. No 

ne, with a true conception of th Biblical teaching on the unity of the Church 
of Christ, will be able to dissociate himself from this attempt towards a better 


embodiment and realisation of our oneness in Christ. Holy Scripture not 


only proclaims the holiness of the mystic body of Christ, but oO its unily 
Not only does it bring a me ige in the symbol inguage oO! tl rapevine 
and the branches, and the body with many member t also demands in plain 


language that we should be one, even as the Father and the Son are one 


(John 15: 4-5; 1 Cor. 12: 14-31 : Rom. 12: 4-9: Eph. 4: 14-16; Joh 21) 
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3. Indeed the unity need not be brought about artificially; it already 
exists in Christ. It is to be found in the very nature of the Church of Christ 
[his nature is not found in the institutionalised or organised Church, which 
appears in numerous different and often conflicting forms. The nature of the 
Church is found in the communion of persons united in Christ, over against 
the rest of humanity, through faith by the Holy Spirit as members of the same 
mystic spiritual body. Here we find a unity much stronger and more real, 
more intense and more dynamic than general friendship or goodwill or co- 
operation. It is an organic unity of all who, by the Holy Spirit, have been 
incorporated in Christ. It is a new creation, an organic communion, called 
the body of Christ (I Cor 12) Holy Scripture lays especial stress on this 


communion (koinonia) 


4. We have here then a supernatural organic communion, which disrupted 
humanity does not know and which cannot be attained without Christ. It is 
only experienced by the “new creature” in Christ. For such “the middle wall 
of partition,”’ caused by sin, has been broken down (Eph. 2: 14-16; Col. 3 
10-11). We have here then a unity which cannot be destroyed by the multi 
plicity of instituted churches or by the derivation of believers from various 
nations and races. At most the above-mentioned factors can only obstruct 
the concrete expression of such unity 


Because of the depraved and finite nature, also of the people of God, 
the Ecclesia of the New Testament is still, however, imperfectly manifested 


on earth. Just as this incomplete manifestation displays lack of holiness and 


power, so also it mars the true realisation of the unity of believers. Various 
| 


ictors cause the imperfect realisation of our existing unity in Christ, and one 
of the chief of these is racial contrasts and racial tensions in the world. In 
South Africa, too, this factor plays no mean réle. It makes the expression of 
the unity of believers from different nations and races very difficult. This is, 
however, true not only of the relationship between Europeans and non-whites, 


but also of the relationship between all population groups 


6. To an increasing degree the Christian Church is becoming aware of the 
danger of acquiescing in race relations which may perhaps not be in accordance 
with the Word of God Therefore the Dutch Reformed Church is also 
listening afresh to what the Word of God has to say to us on the above 


mentioned matter with respect to the present Situation 


Declaration of Policy 


It is clear from the above that the present situation is the result of a develop- 
ment or process in the ecclesiastical and social field, which took place in 
South Africa over a period of more than a hundred years 

The Dutch Reformed Churches now wish to declare that their policy of 


the past and the present should be understood as follows 





ee ov 
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1. The Dutch Reformed Church accepts the unity of the human race, 
which is not annulled by its diversity At the sar ti the Dutch Reformed 
Church accepts the natural diversity of the human race, which is not annulled 


by its unity 


2. Through free grace God assembles His Churcl it of all the nations 
This assembly of believers or communion of saints for il lissoluble unity 
as the mystic body of Christ 

3. There must be complete clarity as to the natur ft the Church and 
concrete manifestation on earth. In its essence the Churcl tI or yst | 
body of Christ as it exists before God in it spl itual reality Iherefore t 
unity of the Church must also receive the greatest stres As opposed to Ron 
the Reformers have, however, constantly repudiated tl lentification of the 
mystic body of Christ with its institutionary r latio That OW r, do 
not alter the fact that the unity of the Church remains the Christian ideal 

4. It is further nec sary to hav i clear conception of tl instiltutionary 
revelation of the Church Ihe co-existence of separate ¢ rches resulting 
from doctrinal differences 1s a sinful schism, su but ut ind on 
spiritual reality have been 1 iled 

5S. This, however, does not mean that the or true Church cannot be 
embodied in s parat independent Churcl which in trutl onl the Christ 
of Holy Scripture as their Lord and Saviour 

6. Even in this diversity of the concrete manifestation of t Church of 
Christ there is a gradation of attach nt and intimacy iT ult of natural 
relationship and common culture This is expre 1, for | im in the 
nuances of confession of th ime truths as in tl Netherlands Conf on of 


Faith and the Westminster Conf on, which differ only in tl phrasi ry and 


in the accentuation of the truth 


7. Starting from the unity of the Church of Christ ircumscribed above 


and taking the specific racial situation in South Africa into carefu leration 
the Dutch Reformed Church maintains the following standpoint a poli 

a) That the founding and d yment of independent ligenou 
churches for the purpose of evang ising the native ra of South 
Africa, was both necessary and in accordan with our ul rstanding 
of the nature of the Church of the Lord Jesus « irth, and has been 
richly blessed in the many years that have pa ! 

(b) That since, under the pressure of circumstances, the historical d op 
ment in the missionary sphere throughout tl nturies showed 
tendenci f un-Christian exclu I thus imped t rea ition 
of the true Christian fellowship between believers, this happened, not 
through ill-will towards the non-whites. nor with tl ipproval of the 
official leadership of the Church, but must be n as the result of 


uncontrollable circumstances and oO! general human weak! 
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That in each congregation both the mother- and the indigenous 


daughter-churches reserve the right to regulate their membership 


according to the realistic demand of circumstances, and in accordance 
with the spirit of Christ ; but at the same time it is also the Christian 
duty of the above-mentioned churches to educate their members for 
and in the practice of a healthy Christian communion of believers, 


while avoiding any evil motives or annoying and wilful demonstra- 
tions 


Declaration of Principles 


Arising from the above, your Commission recommends that the Churches 


accept the following principles 


(1) The Creation of God forms a unity which at the same time, however, 
comprises the richest diversity (Gen. | and 2.) 
(2) The unity of the human race is not annulled by its great diversity, 


which was brought about by the creation and conservation of God. (Gen. 3 
20; Acts 17: 26.) 


(3) All men are created in the image of God and as such there is no respect 
of persons with God. In the sense of Creator, God is the Father of all mankind 
and all men are of equal worth ; but in the sense of the New Testament child 
hood and brotherhood, He is the Father of the believers alone. (Gen. 1: 27: 
5: 13; Deut. 32: 6; Eph 6:9; Mal. 2: 10; John 1 iz: Rom. S$: 16: 
Gal. 4: 6.) 


(4) After the Fall, too, God, for the honour of His Name, maintained the 
unity and diversity of creation by His universal grace. He decreed even greater 
diversity in order to restrict the expansion of power of mankind in its apostacy 
and insubordination to Him, and to check the effect of sin in these ways. In 
His mercy He decreed a multiplicity of tongues and peoples and dispersed and 
established the human race over the face of the earth. (Gen. 11: 6-9: Acts 
17: 26.) 

(5) Sin, however, has caused permanent schisms in the human race and 
only some, albeit from all the nations, are ordained in Christ unto the eternal 
life. (Gen. 4, 5 and 6: 1-4; Matt. 25: 32; Rom. 9: 6 ff.; Rev. 5: 9.) 


(6) The Church of Christ, gathered together from all the peoples of the 
earth, forms a unity, and this unity of his mystic body, the communion of 
saints (koinonia), must always receive the greatest emphasis. Only of these 
true members of the body of Christ is God the Father in the deeper and more 
spiritual meaning of the word, and only they form a true brotherhood who, 
through faith in Jesus Christ, have in a special way become the children of 
God. (Matt. 12: 46-50; John 17: 21; Rom. 8 i>: EE Cee. 6: U7, Is: 
Gal. 3: 28; Gal. 6: 10.) 
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(7) The natural diversity and the different spheres of influen ind rela 


} 


tionships of authority, which God has ordained are in no way broken down 


by this unity in Christ. but are rather restored and sanctified. This regenerating 


grace should be especially revealed in the Church of Christ in that the superior 
or strong r, in full respor sibility to God and true love towards his neighbour. 
will ed » ona ; nect unlife ti afnat » to | : 
Vill educate and In every respect upliit the 1 rior or \ iker SO as to Decome 
i worthy fellow-member of the body of Christ. (Acts 2 : 6-11: Re 3: 1ff 


I Cor. 7: 17-24: 8: 9-1] I Cor. 12: Eph. 4: Il-l ‘ ca ¢ 9: Rev. 21 
24, 26.) 


The | rule is valid here, that we should k Lord our God with 
all our heart, and with all our nd with all our j i that w hould 
love our neighbour as oursel ; (Matt 2 9) Thi ntails that we shall 
do nothing through strife or vainglory, but in lowlu ; of mind ich will 
esteem the other better than himself, and that we, tn tl pract Of unimpe ich 
ible righteousness, will give to all what they d ry (P ? Il Tim 
f: 2223 2606 2: 2 7? 3@.) 

(8) A continual watch should be kept that t inity in the Church of 
Christ be preserved, in spite of the diversity, and 1 t wed to degenerat 

to disruption as a result of sin. (Acts 6: 1; [ Cor. 3 ff.; Eph. 4: 1 ff.) 
{ddendum 

Not Phe report is followed | **Addendu irom which we quote the 
following two paragraphs 

This professed unity in Christ in our opiniot lso demands concrete 
expression not only between denominations but also between believers of 
different nations and ra Just as the Church is ca 1 to strive after a fuller 
realisation of sanctification » it 1s also called to sts ifter a better experience 
of the communion of saint We therefore accept t xistence of separate 
Churches according to each indig us group, but i matter of principl 
no person wil t xcluded from co it vorship lv o I } vf 
ra or colour 

Becau of exceptionally difficult rcumstan soul \ 1 we re 

iware that t ibove tioned pr ip in only be applied th discretion 
nd with difficulty owing to the concrete historical situatior Ihe factual 
ituation with which the Churcl in South Africa have been f 1 for many 
years and al ull faced toda ind tl ind ible fact of the power of sin in 
all human relationships throughout the world, comp the Church of Christ 
to act carefully in its endeavour to apply these princy n practi On the 
rf) hand this need for careful action explains why only some of tl princip!| 
have been realised in the past (a ul historical i y indicat } ‘ { 
other hand the Church may not, on these grounds, seek to justify it jul 


cence and negiect in this resp 
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In the Kitchen of the Ecumenical Movement 


If anyone had been able to attend all the committee meetings and consultations 
held under the auspices of the World Council of Churches during the month 
of July in Arnoldshain and Herrenalb (Germany, he 
from acute mental indigestion, but he 


would certainly suffer 
would be able to give a remarkable account 
of the amazing variety of subjects with which the World Council is concerned 
There were the meetings of the three Divisions and the eight Departments together 
with inter-divisional and inter-departmental meetings Most of these were 
working parties producing study documents. There were the meetings of the 
CCIA, celebrating its tenth anniversary, of the Joint Committee of the World 
Council and the International Missionary Council struggling with the problem 
of integration between the two bodice of the Board of the Graduate School of 


Ecumenical Studies setting up the course for 1957-1958. There were l 


Spe Clal 
consultations on such diverse themes as “The Lordship of Christ over th 
World and the Church,” “The Responsible Society in National and International 
{ffairs,”’ “Theological Education and Training of the Ministry,” **Proselytism 
and Religious Liberty,” “*A Christian Approach to an International Ethos” 
and the specific problems of Cooperation of Men and Women in Church and 
Society 

This does not mean that we are dealing superficially with many matters, 
but that we have come to a time when it is natural and indispensable to deal with 
our concerns and problems in an ecumenical setting. It is not only that so many 
of our problems are in fact international ; it is that in dealing with them we cannot 


afford lo do without thi total resources of insight and experience which are 


hrought together in the ecumenical movement. At the same time this wide spre ad 
process of consultation means that some three hundred and fifty people from 
all parts of the world enter the ecumenical kitchen. They discover the diffi 
culties and joys of seeking a common basis for action and return to their churches 


with a better understanding of the total world context in which they have to 
ope rate. 


For the ongoing work of the World Council these meetings are essential 
in that they provide th substance of the policies and programmes of the divisions 


and departments. Somehow the proverb according to which many cooks spoil 
the broth does not apply in ecumenical life. 


Ihe significance of the Meeting of the Central Committee 


The decision, taken in the summer of 1955, to accept the invitation of the 
Hungarian member Churches to hold the 1956 meeting of the Central Committee 


in Hungary had been strongly approved in some quarters and strongly criticised 
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The second main theme was ; “*The Churches and the Building of a Responsible 
International Society.’ The discussion of this subject seemed at first to lead 
to the expression of such a wide variety of convictions and concerns that any 
common expression of mind would prove to be impossible. In the sub-committee 
and later in the plenary meeting one draft statement after another was rejected. 
But finally the whole committee could agree on a simple statement which contains 
a number of very specific objectives, for which Christians can work in all their 
various national situations. 

{ very important issue on the agenda was the question of integration between 
the World Council and the International Missionary Council. The Joint Com- 
mittee of these two bodies had formulated a ‘Draft Statement on Integration” 
printed elsewhere in this issue) and the Central Committee authorised the use 
of this statement. At the moment all that is envisaged is that the Joint Committee 
draft a plan of integration. Nothing will be decided before the member Churches 
of the WCC and the member councils of the IMC have had occasion to stud, 
the plan and to comment on it. But the very fact that the time has now come 


for facing this problem in a concrete manner is, of course, of considerable import- 


ance. The great majority of those who spoke on the subject expressed the view 
that this integration is necessary in order to demonstrate that institutionalised 
churches are becoming missionary churches and to accelerate that process 

Progress was also made with regard to the relations with the Church of 
Russia. The plan to arrange for a meeting of delegations of the Church of Russia 
and of the World Council was approved, in the hope that such a meeting will 
help greatly in creating the mutual understanding on the basis of which closer 
relations can be established 


The Kirchentag 


The Kirchentag has always been ecumenical in intention, but at Frankfurt 
it became also ecumenical in fact. Large delegations from many countries 
had come to share in the great meetings ; translation was provided for those 
who could not understand German and a number of meetings were addressed 
hy speakers from different parts of the world. A specially moving occasion 
was the Sunday morning service for youth in the open air, at the close of which 
young representatives from a great many churches indicated in simple and concrete 

the subjects of intercession which they felt to be specially urgent in their 
spe fl sifuations 

But the dominating fact was, of course, once again the meeting of Christians 
from the two separated parts of Germany. In the feverish political situation 
of our time it is inevitable that this encounter on such a large scale has considerable 
political repercussions, which fill the pages of the newspapers. But these should 
10t obscure the more fundamental reality which is the joyful discovery of Christians 
who have lived in isolation from each other that they still belong together and 
can strengthen each other. The heart of the Kirchentag remains its concern 
for vital Bible study and for evangelism. In showing that it is possible to reach 
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tens of thousands and still to concentrate on the es 


renders its greatest service to the ecumenical world 


The World’s Student Christian Federation Meets 


We mention the Federation's General Committee meeting at Tutzine 


(Bavaria) because this meeting which is held once in three vears provides a 


unique opportunity to find out what is happening among the younger generation 
of Christians. The first impression is that the Federation has s k root in 
many countries where there was previously little or no evidence of active student 
Christian movements. In fact the Federation is ahead of th ( Council 
in that it has strong and vocal representation from many part aand Latin 
{merica 

1 further impression was that this new generation student movement 
leaders is definitely evangelistic in its outlook But it 
the problem that we all confront, that of communication 
the Church. In order to deal with this problem as con 
Federation leaders had invited a lending spokesman of th 

hool of thought to present his view of Christianity 

followed this thought provok ne addr s made the real 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PAST AND FUTURE OF THE YMCA 


HIsTORY OF THE WorRLD’S ALLIANCE OF YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIA- 
riONS, by CLARENCE Prouty SHEDD and other contributors. S.P.C.K 
London, 1955 for the World’s Committee of the YMCAs, 37 Quai Wilson, 
Geneva, Switzerland. Pp. xvii & 746. 27s. 6d. 


his massive volume of 760 pages consists of ten chapters by Clarence 
Prouty Shedd and one by August Senaud, which together give an authoritative 
history of the World’s Alliance from 1844 to 1913, and of six further chapters 


in which recent leaders of the YMCA bring the story up-to-date Professor 
She 


dd has written the historical section with his usual competence and ability 


to weave a mass of detail into a fascinating narrative. It will never be necessary 
to disturb these archives again! Everyone can find here sifted and clearly 
irranged all that we need to know about the first formative seventy years 
I'wenty years hence, no doubt, a successor to Professor Shedd will be able to 
write the history of the Alliance in the first half of this century in deeper 
perspective and from a more unified point of view than is possible today 
Nevertheless the last part of the book contains a wealth of interesting infor- 
mation, and the whole volume is not only an indispensable reference book 
for the libraries of the 10,000 local YMCAs, but is also of great interest 
to a wider circle, especially to those who are concerned with “the ecumenical 
movement 

It is impossible to review so large and rich a volume in detail within the 
limits of available space and ability, but we will endeavour to draw attention 
to a number of points which may be of special interest to readers of The 
Ecumenical Review 

The YMCA 1s “‘the oldest ecumenical organisation next to the World’s 
Evangelical Alliance” (p. 1x) and the “first international Christian Association’ 
(p. 138). It pioneered in many fields. We find in this History that the first 
hymnal printed in three languages, was prepared for the World Conference 
at Elberfeld in 1865. As early as 1867 we find a first adumbration of our 
contemporary discussions on the relation of the Mission and Unity of the 
Church (see page 200). In 1876 the first official international call for a world- 
wide week of prayer for young men was issued (205). The Conference of 
1878 anticipated the discussions of the Central Committee of the World 
Council of Churches at Davos in 1956 on the integration of young people 


in the Church (212). Although we may contrast the five years which Wishard 
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me when I saw young men reading and meditating on the Bible without a 
pastor” (c. 1849 p. 88). “These associations of young men are entirely lay 
Associations. If some pastors share in their work, it is not to take over the 
direction of it; they only have their place in it by the same rights as others” 
(1876, p. 146). This was a truly revolutionary conception in most church- 
The preacher at the Jubilee Conference in London 1894 
indicated that the battle for the principle had been won when he declared 


circles at that time ! 


‘You are representatives of the grand truth of spiritual priesthood of the 
laity, and of their right to preach and teach God’s Holy Word in the highways 
and byways... without infringing on the settled duties of the ordained and 
regular ministry” (p. 348). Greater definition, if on the more negative side, 
is given by the declaration of 1921 that the Associations should be “‘extra- 
ecclesiastical in the sense that they were not controlled by, or organically 
connected with, any ecclesiastical body.’’ The Plenary Committee at Edinburgh 
in 1947 affirmed that “the YMCA is rooted and grounded in the principle of 
lay participation, control, policy determination, and programme stimulation” 
at all levels (530). Still other implications appear in the statement made at 
Athens in 1952 on relationships with the YWCA: “As Christian lay movements 
both felt a responsibility for young people outside the direct influence of 
the Church as well as within it’ (533). And Professor Emil Brunner, in a 
speech twice quoted at length in this volume (pp. 539 and 720) which he 
made at the plenary meeting at Nybord strand in 1950, emphasised that we 
are now living in “the age of the lay Christian, of those who preach the Gospel, 
not because they are appointed to do it, but because they feel an inner urge 
to share the best they have and know with those who do not yet know or 
have it” “The word of the layman,” he said, “who is not distinguished 
and marked off as an official representative of religion often carries far more 


weight than that of the professional theologian and clergyman.” 


What light do such references throw on the conception of a “lay Christian 
organisation” and of the Christian calling of laymen as these are conceived in 
the YMCAs? The most evident element is the careful preservation of inde 
pendence from ecclesiastical control. (It should be noted that although 
historically and to this day many YMCAs in Germany are very closely 
linked to the parochial structure, such a pattern of organisation exists only 
in a few countries and is clearly not characteristic of the great majority 
of the Associations (see pages 392 to 416). Closely allied is the emphasis 
on lay rather than clerical leadership in the local Associations. A great deal 
is said about lay initiative under headings such as “liberating the lay forces 
of Christianity” (Mysore 1937). Thirdly there is the evangelistic aspect 
the references to the possibility of the Associations being able to reach 
many young people who are out of touch with the Churches, or who, in 


Asia, are mostly nominal adherents of non-Christian religions 
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But we do not find in these pages much reflection of, or sympathy 
with, the contemporary rediscovery of the rdle of the laity in many churches 
On the contrary, when references are made they frequently suggest an undefined 
contrast between the work of the “lay associations” and that of the laity in 
the Churches. For example Sir Frank Willis writes: “It is both relevant 
and important to note here that while the Orthodox Church recognises the 


significant role of laymen in church life, the principle of lay government of 
YMCA work presented certain difficulties in the various conversations with 
Eastern Orthodox leaders” (p. 720). Moreover it is a fact (for which various 
explanations may be offered) that even in a country like Greece, where there 
are very vigorous lay-movements within the Orthodox Church, which are 
largely independent of the direct control of the bishops, and often exceedingly 
critical of them individually and collectively, there are few positive relation 
ships between these movements and the YMCA. These observations and 
similar evidence from elsewhere, prompt the question whether the YMCAs 
in asserting so strongly their independence as lay associations, have perhaps 
tended to be insufficiently sympathetic with some important manifestations 
of the work of the Spirit among lay members of the churches in our day 
Just as the early YMCAs were in close touch with and may indeed be regarded 
as a manifestation of the evangelical revivals of the nineteenth century, so 
it might have been expected that they would have welcomed, supported and 
cooperated with those movements in the twentieth century which have sought 
to deepen the sense of the vocation and mission of laymen in the Protestant, 
Anglican, Orthodox and Roman Catholic Churches. The YMCA is allied 


with these new “lay movements’ in some countries but I can only say 


that there is disappointingly little evidence in this book of strong leader hip 


in this direction from the World’s Alliance as such. Of course th 


IS may only 
be the result of an accidental oversight which might easily happen in a compo 


site volume of this kind 


The meaning of *“‘ecumenical” 


But this leads to a second point rhe relation of the YMCAs, and partic 


ularly of the World’s Alliance to the ecumenical movement for the reunion 


of the divided Churches. There is quite a problem of semantics here. Although 
the word “‘ecumenical” is frequently used in this book, it is not always used 


in the same sense. For example in a World Conference Study Outline of 


1931 we read: “Our world has become an ecumenical organism. With the 


sweep round the globe of great ecumenical current 


s, purely local history 
has come to an end etc.”’ (p. 497). Here “ecumenical” is used in the very 
general sense of “‘world-wide.”’ At the other end of the scale we find Henri 


Dunant of Geneva writing in 1853 that “our Association is imenical since 


we have among our fifty members young men of different ag of different 
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ocial ranks, belonging to different churches Our aim is to extend that 


ecumenical spirit which is higher than all nationalities and languages, denomina- 
tions and ecclesiastical problems to realise in a word that article of the 
Creed which we all of us adhere to: I believe in the Communion of Saints 
and in the Holy Catholic Church”’ (p. 86, quoted also p. 748). Professor 


Shedd observes that the word used “in 1855 was ecumenical, a much larger 


and richer word than interdenominational which by the 1890s had become 


the favourite word by which the Anglo-Saxons described this characteristic 
of the associations” (pp. 410-11). Certainly the French translation of “inte: 
denominational’ as “neutralité ecclésiastique”’ suggested something very 
remote from “maximum ecumenism” (see p. 700) and there is a much deeper 
value in the observation that the reference in the Jubilee Declaration of 1905 
to “the spirit of evangelical alliance according to John 17: 21: That they 
all may be one... that the world may believe,” expresses in other language the 
meaning of the term “interdenominational” as used in North America, more 
accurately than any direct translation of that term from the English” (p. 421, n) 
We may also refer in this connection to a statement regarding discussion in 
1949 under the heading “Towards a Policy of Ecumenism”: “this,” writes 
Tracy Strong, “had taken on new significance because of the establishment 
of the World Council of Churches. An increasing church-mindedness was 
evident on the part of both clergy and laity, demanding a deeper study of 
the role of the layman” (p. 527). In one way or another these quotations 
suggest that the word “ecumenical” originally enjoyed in YMCA circles 


a richer meaning which it is now recovering 


The relations of the YMCAs to the Churches 


Discussion of this ecumenical issue may be helped by a preliminary con- 
sideration of some of the many references in this volume to the relation of 
the YMCAs to the Churches. At the first World Conference in 1855 E. Laget 
a traveller for a business firm at Nimes who had taken a prominent part in 
promoting the conference, gave an address on this subject which deserves 
quotation at length: “We have, in regard to the Church, one ruling principle 
which is to work, not for the spread of any particular view, but for the Church 
of God, which, in the present day, is subdivided into special churches. We 
regard these divisions everywhere, not as really separating us into distinct 
societies, but merely as varied manifestations of the one evangelical Church 
We add that this division is alike the result of faultiness and humiliating 
weakness, and the source of collision among the brethren, of scandal to the 
world, and of hindrances to the Church’s work. It is our deep and earnest 
conviction that it is the duty of Christians to aim at the restoration of the 
unity of the Church: it is the will of God, and... it is the last solemn charge 


of the Lord Jesus Christ to his disciples How is the unity of the Church 
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to be restored? By reciprocal and enery 


never ; but by agreement resulting from our con 
church some truth better understood by it than 
composed of members of these church 

While we are labouring for the 

in the best possible manne 


churches, and wher 


The Report of th 
how “Lutherar Anglica 
Independents oined fraternal hands 
to advance th nga f God amons 
for that or this visible hurch but 
Fatigued by its interr 
nity of our times long 
socialions a preview ol 
visible Church will real 
unity and catholicity wh 
the next ¢ onference, in London 1862 
at that time the American associatior 
to the churches spoke as follows We 
ination, but must be careful not to 
issociation Our work must be < 
work of the churches. Let us not 
be working for Christ ; not for som 
be denominational ; but let us work for 


in the unity of the one Body of Christ 


We may compare this statement 
to the Churches”: ‘“‘Members of 
purpose of the Movement in ac 
the Church to which they be 
convictions of other members’ 
what static impression given by thi 


the earlier one, with the positive conviction expr 


the closing paragraphs of his « pter in this book 
Universal the YMCA in some cour work 
under the church thin ( Y M¢ 
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church and mission 


of a movement 
in the following chapter, Sit W 
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to some, and with reason, to be in the nature of a contradiction 
would surely be a still graver misrepresentation of indisputable 
cribe it as “non-denominational”’ or “‘undenominational 
uld be more certain than that YMCA leaders have always resisted 
Association should become a church, and have 
to church and confession as of greater importance 
to the YMCA” (p. 689). Sir Frank quotes speeches and reports 
riods of the history of the YMCA in support of this judgment 
690), and we may sum them up in the succinct statement of the General 
the Norwegian National Committee in 1913, that “As it is the 
ociations to win the young men for Christ, so our next 


the Church” (p. 693) 


of this policy to relations with the Orthodox Churches 


comparatively little attention in this book ; but some reference must 
the development of YMCA work in Bulgaria and Greece and 

enerous and fruitful work among the Russian Orthodox emigr 

Ihe conferences with leaders of the Orthodox Churches at Sofia 
ia and Bucharest were most important (see pp. 438 and 701). A 
100d deal more space is given to consideration of the difficulties which arose 
vhen the YMCA launched out into predominantly Roman Catholic countries, 


in 18 of which it now operat “Obviously the beginnings had to be with 


the small Protestant constituencies in these countries” (p. 252), but great 


progress was registered between 1909 and 1913, when it was resolved that 
the attitude of the Association towards the ancient Christian Churches in 
these lands will require careful and prayerful study” (p. 693). The first Roman 
Catholics joined the Board of local Associations in Mexico in 1907 and in 
the Philippines, on Bishop Brent’s recommendation, in 1911. Great efforts 
made to emphasise the compatibility of these developments with the 
Basis (p. 695). But the two really crucial events were the foundation 
of “a Catholic YMCA” as the result of Paul Super’s work in Poland (1922 
to 1947), and the abandonment by the Convention of the YMCAs of North 
America and Canada in 1931 of the so-called Portland Basis which from 1869 
imited the leadership of the North American YMCSs to members of tl 
ingelical churches” (pp. 203 and 696). D. A. Davis had formulated this 
policy for the World's Alliance in a Report to the Utrecht Plenary in 1921, 
in which he wrote : “TI leadership would be in the hands of men of undoubted 


hrist Ihe Associations would be interconfessional and 


, 


99 


mbers persons connected with any Christian Church 
1927 Super described the practical outcome of this 
Catholic country as follows 
“So far as the Polish YMCA concerned, we are practising a form of 


interconfessionalism in these areas of contact 
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unity” and of his agreement with Henri Dunant (whose testimony has already 
been quoted) that the YMCA was “the Church’s greatest existing instrument 


for achieving at a practical level the unity of the Church... heralding the 


day for which our Saviour prayed the day of Christian unity” (p. 75, 


cf. p. 123). But the merits and the limitations of this “practical level’ are 
well brought out in Lord Shaftesbury’s address to the London Conference 
in 1881: ““We do not come here to settle doubts and arrange controversial 
matters ; we do not come here with religious differences to see if we can be 
brought into unity of thought and action ; we have unity of thought and we 
have unity of action We have all come together confessing that we have 
a common necessity, a common work, a common Saviour, a common hope, 
a common duty” (p. 243). And the preacher at the London Jubilee Conference 
in 1894 expressed a commonly held Protestant point of view, which goes far 
to cut the nerve of any intensive effort to manifest afresh the Unity of Christ’s 
Church in ecclesiastical form, when he advised the delegates that “‘it is better 
to find our points of agreement than our points of difference. We all are 
members of one body — the glorious invisible Church of Christ” (p. 348 
my italics). The inclusion of the reference to John 17: 21 in the Jubilee 
Declaration of 1905 brought the question of Church unity back into the 
centre of the picture (p. 421), and at the same meeting, Robert Morse affirmed 
that “by indirection” the Association has “accomplished more for unity among 
the churches than would have been possible by direct efforts with unity as 
the main objective” (p. 692). Sir Frank Willis describing the character of 
the Association as it had developed at this date, speaks both of “its constant 
efforts to avoid theological controversy” and of “its instinctive understanding 
in its own gatherings of the dangers inherent in ignoring the unsolved problems 
of that Christian unity which it so earnestly sought” (p. 692). 

A generation later, in 1931, the World Conference at Cleveland “while 
emphasising that the membership of the Association is open to every individual 
whose faith is in Jesus Christ gave clear expression to the determination 
of the Movement to take its full share in every endeavour to achieve the 
greater unity of the churches of Christ” (p. 704). At Mysore in 1937 the 
conference requested “the World’s Committee to participate actively in the 
developments of the Ecumenical Church Movements” (p. 706), and the 
decision to form a World Council of Churches was welcomed by the Alliance, 
and led to the decision to initiate a study “of the place of the YMCA as a 
lay movement in the ecumenical task of the Church, taking account of two 
aspects 

i) The responsibility of the YMCA to increase the participation of laymen 


in ecumenical work, and 


ii) The YMCA not only as a body of individual Christian laymen but 


its place within the Church as a movement of lay character” (p. 707). 
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This statement may seem to indicate a certain withdrawal from concern 


with questions of church unity in any ecclesiastical sense, and, when normal 


working was resumed after the war, the Edinburgh Plenary appeared to 


confirm this tendency in making a sharp distinction between the “two chief 
areas of concern” in the Ecumenical Movement: (1) “unity tn belief and 
sacrament, and (2) common Christian action, which embraces the several 
fields of youth work. In the first area,’ the statement continues, “the Church 
may properly claim preeminence The second area, however, is one in 
which a Christian lay organisation has competence : in fact, this area consti 
tutes its peculiar vocation” (p. 709). On the other hand these two approaches 
are regarded as complementary in a report issued in 1951: “It is not chara 
teristic of the YMCA to enter into theological or doctrinal discussions ; on 
the other hand, contact and common experience in service tend to develop 
awareness of the deep historical roots and the intellectual and spiritual founda 
tions which hold men loyal to their respective churches. In these experiences 
hostility between confessions has given way to tolerance, then to common 
efforts, followed by intelligent appreciation of the validity of each other’s 
faith, and this in turn to a sense of the spiritual unity which is found in the 
love of Jesus Christ” (p. 713). The statement does not however lead to any 
conclusions regarding the reunion of churches and confessions as such 

though it does suggest that the YMCA may help to create the spirit and the 
atmosphere in which advances towards ecclesiastical unity might be made 
It is presumably in this sense that we should interpret Sir Frank's affirmation 
that “the achievement of a really effective Christian unity is more and more 
a task to be undertaken by the laity.’ But when he adds “Here, as in every 
other aspect of life the processes of democratisation are increasingly at work, 
and will alone suffice to establish a satisfying and satisfactory society” (p. 720), 
it is difficult, at least for this reader, to understand what he means. Does 
he imply that the establishment of lay-control by democratic processes in all 
the confessions is a necessary preliminary to further advance towards a 
greater manifestation of unity? Is there any substance he fear that this 
way of speaking indicates that there is a real danger of substituting a lay 
movement, which has rendered such outstanding service to the Christian 
cause, for the Church? This is probably a sheer misunderstanding, but it 
illustrates the difficulty of discovering even from this long book just where 
the YMCA stands and where it is going in this respect. As Sir Frank acknow 
ledges “the problem of giving expression to ecumenical conviction in terms 
of association practice remains all too largely unsolved As we thank God 
for the rich record of the YMCAs, we may pray that they may be guided 
by the Spirit towards a fuller expression of that maximal ecumenism “in 
which” to use a phrase of Dr. Koechlin every Church brings in the 


full expression of its faith” (p. 700) 


I ncis H. Houwst 
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PROTESTANTS AND CATHOLICS 


CATHOLIQUES, PROTESTANTS, FRERES POURTANT (Vol. I) CATHOLIQUES, 
PROTESTANTS, PIERRES D’ACHOPPEMENT (Vol. II) by Chanoine CRISTIANI 
and Pasteur Rituiet. Bibliothéque Ecclesia, Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 
Paris, 1954 and 1956, 169 and 188 pp. Fr. fr. 350 and 400. 


Vol. I in German translation: DENNOCH BRUDER ! KATHOLISCH-PROTES- 
TANTISCHE BEGEGNUNG. Verlag Béniger, Ziirich, 1955, 213 pp. DM. 13.40. 


DU PROTESTANTISME A L’EGLIse, by Louis Boyer. Unam Sanctam: 27. 
Les Editions du Cerf, Paris, 1954, 251 pp. Fr. fr. 660. 


rhe three books under review are important as a starting point for ecumen- 
ical conversation, and to enable us to get to know one another and to learn 
who we are and how we regard one another. Cristiani and Rilliet have written 
for a wide public. Their first volume deals with the Articles of the Apostles’ 


Creed. The second deals with a number of points of cardinal difference, such 


as the Church, tradition, the Scriptures, the sacraments and the papacy. Both 


authors write in a competent, dignified and irenical way, without sacrificing 
anything of their own convictions. The Protestant author is in a difficult 
position in that what he writes cannot be considered as representative of 
Protestantism in general. Lutherans will not be able to agree with his spirit- 
ualistic conception of Holy Communion. And so far as the tradition of 
Reformed Protestantism is concerned, present-day Neo-Calvinists will hardly 
agree when he says on page 45 that Calvin’s special vision of predestination 
has no more than a few adherents today. Further, to state the Protestant 
and Catholic opposition in terms of a strong individual freedom over against 
church authority in matters of faith is too relativistic to win the approval of 
all Protestants. Concerning the “fundamental articles” one may also ask 
which are and which are not indispensable for the restoration of the unity of 
faith of the Church? The adage in necessariis unitas gives, we fear, no practi- 
cable road to the Una Sancta. There is one question which occurs constantly 
to the sympathetic reader, namely to what extent these two systems of faith 
really exclude each other, or to what extent the Protestant thesis can be 
included in the wider Catholic synthesis. No doubt other churches such as the 
Anglican and Orthodox will wish to intervene in this controversy and will want 
to mention other solutions than the ones offered here. The Roman Catholic 
author has the advantage that he can base what he writes on one coherent 
set of convictions and one communion of faith. Concerning the celibacy of 
priests and the reception of the chalice by the laity, he could have made wider 
concessions than he does. Both authors merit praise for the high level of this 
exchange of thought 

Louis Boyer’s book goes deeper. The author is himself a former French 


Lutheran Pastor, now Professor at the /nstitut Catholique in Paris and well 
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known as spokesman for the Nouvelle Théologie by famous works in the 
realm of biblical and patristic theology. In this book he gives an account of 


the reasons why he went over to his present religious conviction. In a retro 


spective survey of Protestantism he states that the real religious pathos of the 
Reformation must be appreciated in a positive way. This profound religious 
impulse shows itself again and again in the fervent beauty of the church hymn 
He thinks that these positive elements have been (in a secondary way) mixed 
with negative elements which go back in particular to the nominalistic heritage 
from the pre-Reformation centuries (Occam, Biel). He believes that the 
great Reformed affirmations of sola fide, gratia and scriptura are given thet 
full weight if the secondary developments by which they have been overlaid 
can be eliminated The Reformed Protestant will answer that the essence of 
the Reformation resides in the exclusivity of this “‘solism lhe author hopes 
that the communions which are the result of the Reformation will bring their 
biblical é/an into the Catholic Church where it will come to full unfolding and 
effect The intention of the author is ultimately ecumenical, not simply the 
description of a conversion 

The book merits the attention of all who are seeking an ecumenical theology, 
because of its broad appreciation of the religious quality of the Reformation 
It should remove many misunderstandings of Roman Catholics and open our 


eyes to a new evaluation 


H. VAN DER LINDI 


ST. PETER’S PLACE IN THE APOSTOLIC CHURCH 


THE PRIMACY OF PeTerR. ISTINA. Quarterly Review, 1955, No July 
September ‘“Istina,’ 25 Boulevard d’ Auteuil, Boulogne sur Seine (Seine 


It looks as if Oscar Cullmann’s book on Saint Peter (German version 
Petrus Jiinger-Apostel-Martyrer Zirich 1952 French translation 
Pierre. Disciple-Apétre-Martyr. Neuchatel and Paris 195 English transla 


tion Pe fer Di cl I {po tle Vart r London 1953) ‘ ( be f rarded as 


epoch-making in more than one respect. He has not only ra ifresh the old 
question of the New Testament basis of the primacy of th y in such a 
way as to initiate in some circles a genuine discussior ween various 
confessions. He has also directed this discussion | lirection 
owing to his own original conception. He has all le Peter a 
decisive, indeed a unique position in the history of Christianity, but for that 
very reason he has opposed the view that Peter could have had a successor 
For a mission linked to a specific non-recurring point in time cannot provide 
an adequate justification for the creation of a permanent office 


Cullmann’s approach raises three sets of problem the actual position 


of Peter among the apostles and in the primitive ¢ hurch, its theological 
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justification (and hence the possibility of a succession in the “‘primacy’’) and 
lastly his relation to Rome. All these questions have been repeatedly touched 
on and replied to in recent years, especially in reviews but also in fresh studies 
The review, /stina, which aims at fostering ecumenical discussion, has now 
devoted its whole 1955 summer number to the question of the primacy of 
Peter. It is planned to follow up this mainly biblical-New Testament subject- 
matter by similar numbers with studies of the history of the primacy of the 
papacy in the early Church and in succeeding centuries. And the publishers 


hope, they say in the preface, thereby to stimulate the discussion which is now 


under way 


I feel that they have been most successful. A review of the Ecumenical 
Dialogue about Professor Oscar Cullmann’s “Saint Peter’ by Father René 
Beaupére O. P. (pp. 347-372) deals mainly with the French-language contri- 
butions to the discussion which have so far appeared. Father Beaupére 
rightly regrets the fact that Cullmann himself speaks only of a split between 
two camps regarding Peter’s person, the Roman Catholic and the Protestant 
Churches, without bringing in the Orthodox Church. It was natural therefore 
that his book should not have attracted great attention in Orthodox theological 
circles. It is, then, of particular significance that /stina should open its number 
with an essay by Bishop Cassian Bezobrazoff, the Rector of the St. Sergius 
Orthodox Theological Institute in Paris: “Saint Peter and the Church in the 
New Testament” (pp. 261-304). He is answered by Father Pierre Benoit O.P 
of the Biblical School in Jerusalem, — who had already given a full account 
of his position as regards Cullmann in the Revue Biblique 60 (1953) pp. 565- 
579 in an article called: “The primacy of Saint Peter according to the 
New Testament” (pp.' 305-334). Father Benoit’s study is followed by two 
contributions by A. M. Dubarle and P. Dreyfus designed to clear up the Old 
lestament background There is no doubt, however, that the issue revolves 


round the discussion between Bishop Cassian and Father Benoit 


Both of them take as their implied starting point the Roman dogma of the 
primacy. Indeed, the formula of the Vatican Council that Peter was accorded 
jurisdictional primacy, and that the Roman Pontifex was his successor in 
that dignity, could be regarded as the guiding principle of Mgr. Cassian’s 
study. This is the explanation of the fact that he begins by asking whether 
in early Christianity there was a primacy of a see. He thinks there was in the 
case of Jerusalem, but contends that, after the decline of the Christian com 
munity in that city, no other place inherited its leading position. Father Benoit 
objects to that very argument, mainly for fundamental theological reasons 
He considers the exegesis of his Orthodox interlocutor in support of his thesis 
as far-fetched. Mgr. Cassian then examines Peter's place in the history of the 
apostolic Church. He comes to the conclusion that Peter of course played an 


important part then, but that the relevant passages do not warrant any thesis 
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that he held a hierarchical primacy during any period of his life. Moreover, 


there is, he argues, no allusion to a succession in his office hese historical 
facts, however, were commented on by the theologians, and above all, by the 
evangelists. It is only owing to them that the problem of primacy really 


emerges 

Father Benoit has two basic objections to this line of reasoning. In the 
first place it is, he suggests, an anachronism to look for “jurisdictional powers” 
or for a “hierarchical primacy” (in the sense in which it was subsequently 
used) as far back as apostolic times. At that point in time everything was 
done to a much greater degree in love and in much more democratic forms 
(pp. 306 ff.). In a later passage he explicitly considers it in probable that 
Peter should ever have exercised his rights of primacy ove! Paul (at any rate 
such a step was never attested) and equally over James (p. 314). Father Benoit, 
therefore, frequently refers to Peter by the extremely general term of “head 
of the Church. But, in so doing, he is, at bottom, recognising that the legal 
position dogmatically attributed to Peter cannot be verified by his behaviour 
in history. That being so, however, the exegetical objections to Mer. Cassian 
thesis of the pre-eminence of Jerusalem are disposed of 

If it is possible that the colleague-like attitude of Peter and the apostle 
(in the wider sense) towards each other should compri i real, but under 
developed, legal primacy of Peter, then it is methodically difficult in principle 
to exclude an analogous relation between Jerusalem and the other commu 
nities. In other words, if Galatians | f. can be read (and students are fully 
entitled to read it so) in contrast to Paul’s immediate intentions, as implying a 
relative degree of recognition of Peter’s pre-eminence, we ar jually justified 
in regarding the background to the collections for Jerusalem (in spite of the 
attenuations, inter alia, in Galatians 2: 10, Romans 15: 25 ff.) as implying 


more than merely an expression of the unity of the Church. In reality, it 


probable that in both cases we are dealing with specific claims which, in tl 
last analysis, are competitive and for which Paul in fact made allowan 
without it least at that point being able to accord them full theological 
recogniuuon The texts, tl n, which speak of Peter position in the early 
Church, do not clearly designate him as the uncontested **! dad ol the Churc!l 


Accordingly, all depends on the interpretation of Matthew It Is f Luk 


25: 32 and John 21: 15 f 


Father Benoit’s second basic objection to Mer. ¢ n therefore leads u 
deeper into the heart of the problem He attacks tl making of too sharp 
distinction between “historical facts ind “theological terpretation 
Both facets of th probl m are said to be i eparably linked in the texts Thi 

undoubtedly correct, and the treatment of the Gi pel texts concerning 
Peter under the heading of “theological interpretations Ok il first sight 


imply like t adoptior of the form-criticism method or lik i coarse versio! 
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of Cullmann’s approach. But in fact this seems to me to constitute the Ortho- 


dox bishop’s most significant contribution to the exegetical dialogue. For 
his cardinal argument is that the question of the “primacy” of Saint Peter 
concerns only the apostolic era. During his ministry on earth, Christ did not 


need a vicar (p. 265). But the era of the Church is that of the Holy Ghost 
It is only from this angle that Peter's office can really be understood Before 
Easter and Pentecost, there could at most have been preparations for such a 
move. It follows that statements in the Gospel going beyond that are either 

ymises or retrospective projections of later events and should thus not be 
interpreted only in their historical context. Through this emphasis on the real 
ty of the spirit, the so-called form-criticism method ts here given a much more 
ogent theological and indeed hAeilsgeschichtlich basis than it received at the 
hands of the German scholars who evolved it. It is my view that this starting 
point may prove helpful if applied to other problems as well, e.g. in the discus- 


yn On the interpretation of the accounts of the institution of the Last Supper 


Regarding our present subject, this approach might greatly diminish the 
portance of the controversy about whether the Lord’s words in Matthew 16 
18-19, and Luke 25: 32 are genuine, historically speaking, or not. Mgr. Cas 
ian interprets Matthew 16 entirely from the perspective of the Evangelist’s 
intention, without contesting the authenticity of the promise (pp. 265 and 
77 f.). Both Father Benoit and he, moreover, show that they are impressed 
by Cullmann’s hypoth sis that the original place where that message was 
uttered was the story of the Passion (p 219 &.:c p 357 ff.) 
It is impressive to note, however, the insignificant extent to which differing 
views as regards the so-called introductory questions or critical textual prob- 


‘ 


lems determine the outcome of the dialogue. Generally speaking, the points 
at issue are merely transferred from one sphere to another, for instance from 
that of the history of facts to the history of theology or vice versa, as could 
be illustrated from the different opinions about the pictures of Peter in the 
Gospels as displayed in the two essays. I should merely like to allude to one 
point. Mgr. Cassian presupposes not only that Matthew knew the work of 
Mark, but also that Luke knew the Gospel according to Matthew and that 
John was familiar with the three Synoptic Gospels. Thus, each of the Evan- 
gelists is engaged in a dialogue with his “‘predecessors”’ and gives an interpre- 
tation of them, till John gives the final, conclusive answer The succession 
in time therefore receives a theological interpretation, which distinctively 
differs from the appreciation prevalent in the West since the days of the liberal 
school and bears out a tradition of the early Church. Not the earliest but the 
last evangelist is the most authoritative 

But, of course, this whole approach stands or falls with the manner in 
which the relation of the texts to each other is assessed, that of Luke to Mat 


thew, for instance. And at this point Father Benoit raises objections against 
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the statement of his interlocutor, and rightly does so, in my view. I am in 

‘ral agreement with his arguments as regards these questions of source 
criticism However, this do not at all mean that Bishop Cassian’s funda 
mental approach is refuted. He contends that the individual evangelists (or 
the traditions underlying them) are constantly endeavouring to understand 
ind interpret the ambiguous /ogion about Peter as tl rock on which the 
Church is built. I think this contention may be correct 

His int rpr tatio on deta pol ire often ¢ tiv gd tional d 
particularly in the case of John 21. On that issue, | mucl ned to sid 


of Jol onl in Peter a mar vitl speci | spirit | | I pastoral 
duty cé ts or in follow Lord « he t it Cro 

N rtl ull thir considered, Mer. ¢ cept of Peter 
see! to be r [ ivid and g i than that 1 | cutor Start 
from his approac it} rt rasp the figus { Saint Peter the mar ho 
vas certainly not « dur { period immed r | ter t rock 
of the Church A lth | ms were contr t Jar { 
ilso | Paul) and in de (the GG wccord t Saint I | 
he only apostle, as far is Wwe know, Who Vv ttl vi vay from Jet 


to Rome, from the beginning of the Church to its world-wide d opment 
in East and West among Jew nd heathen and who took mplete respon 


sibility for it. It is therefore in the last analy in his per nd in hi rsor 


it was possible to pick out o i few points which ay pecial importan 
to the review \ t deal could be added wi t be accepted ot 
I cted but whicl vould certal | ! d tor fturt r tt nt Yet 
vi n ill is ud and or if nav | Sk | whetl ' t ‘ . ‘ 
discussion can really tak is beyond the firm points of viev xisting at tl 
outset In that connection, | il r Benoit hu | writ that t Scriptul 
not the only ource or which to bu 1 a case tor t prima ( Ri 
(p 306) But the different authorit nm thi irgul nt too difiet to whom 
uf tradition really bear Vill My ow | ing. he that thi very 
n imber ol / fina Show how power! ily ich a dialogu { New | il 
in contribute to clarify and interpret the opposit tand t Let me gi 
yne example of t iS Father Benoit cont ds that opm if I ituatio 
the Old Testament, there is no superiority of any he ¢ but 
the primacy of a person, Saint Peter ind his 1c or | tatemer 
ounds nothing less than revolutionary viewed from tl ne f the histor 
ol the Par icy He is of the « pinio! that tl Por il nv time entitied t 
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point on, the primacy, he argues, would not belong to the Bishop of Rome 
but to the bishop of any other town in the world. This argument can doubtless 
find no tradition to back it up! On the contrary, it practically cuts the ground 
from under the feet of the old quarrel for precedence between Rome and 
Constantinople on which it was fought out in the time of the Fathers. But 
it is the logical consequence of the exegesis of Matthew 16 which he defends 
his has, it is true, brought us to the subject of the further issues of /stina on 
the primacy, that have been announced. This is a sign how necessary it will 
be to extend the discussion to post-biblical times and also testifies to the high 
standard of the opening phase of the discussion. For, if it were not so, there 


would not be so intense a desire to go on with it. 


GEORG Kk RETSCHMAR 


CHURCHES AND SECTS 


KIRCHEN UND SeEKTEN. Fihrer durch die religissen Gruppen der Gegenwart, 
by Fritz BLANKe. Zwingli-Verlag, Ziirich, 1955. 140 pp. Sw. fr. 6.50. 


SEHER, GRUBLER, ENTHUSIASTEN. Sekten und religidse Sondergemeinschaften 
der Gegenwart. 3. u. 4. umgearbeitete und erweiterte Auflage, by Kurt 
Hutren. Quell-Verlag, Stuttgart, 1953. 608 pp. 8 illustrations. DM. 
19.50 (cloth) ; DM. 17.50 (unbound). 


Die NEUAPOSTOLISCHE GEMEINDE. Ihre Geschichte und Lehre, by OSWALD 
EGGENBERGER. Chr. Kaiser Verlag, Miinchen, 1953. 212 pp. DM. 7. 


In view of the large number of Christian congregations, or groups which 
call themselves Christian, some sort of guide is essential giving short explana- 
tions about the position of the different bodies and their attitude to the Bible 
and to the Church. Fritz Blanke has written a guide of this kind. He deals 
altogether with 270 different Christian congregations, beginning with the great 
well-established Churches down to the smallest groups. Although Blanke 
restricts his book to the Christian bodies in Switzerland, it is useful in other 
countries also, because most of these congregations are international. The 
inclusion of the different ecumenical bodies is also of definite value for the 
Church. Blanke describes very few Christian groups as “‘sects.”” What he 
describes as ‘‘controversial groups’’ we would include almost without exception 
under the heading of “‘sects,”” especially as most of these groups deny that 
alvation can be found in other churches and are therefore opposed to ecumen- 
ical principles, which in our view is the decisive factor in determining whether 
a group is a sect. Blanke briefly describes the characteristics of each group 


and adds comments, which are often very much to the point but which need 


implementing. In his introduction he therefore draws attention to Kurt 
Hutten’s book, which may justifiably be described as the standard work on 
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sects in the German language today There is hardly a single sect which 
Hutten does not include. If any groups are omitted, they are very small ones 
which soon disappeared The detailed and reliable des ription of the teachings 
of the different sects is particularly valuable. In his comments Hutten endeav- 
ours to raise basic questions which are perhaps somewhat accommodating 
towards the sects in some cases, but which make a comparison with genuine 
biblical truth possible 

Oswald Eggenberger’s book about the “Neo-Apostolic Church” was 
written before the great split occurred within it, but it describes the factors 
which led to the split The historical section cannot be accepted entirely 
without reservation. Eggenberger had harmonised his description with the 
views of the Neo-Apostolic leaders in Switzerland, who at that time were 
loyal followers of the founder. The result is a description which has a Neo 
Apostolic bias ; this is disappointing and would probably be different if it 
had been written today. This is all the more regrettable because the second 
part contains a thorough theological description and analysis of the doctrine 
of the Neo-Apostolic Church which must be warmly commended to anyor 
who has to deal with it 

KURT NITZSCHKI 


THE MEANING OF THE RESURRECTION 


THEOLOGIE DER AUFERSTEHUNG, by Water KUNNeTH. Claudius Verlag 
Munich, 4th ed., 1951, 263 pp. DM. 13 


‘**All mankind trembles before destruction, and sighs beneath the bondage 
of death. In this night of the world there is only one source of light, tl 
joyful news that Christ is risen.” 


With these words Professor Kiinneth prefaces his study of the Resurrection 


of Jesus. It is a rich and suggestive work, replete with learning and severely 
organised. The Anglo-Saxon reader comes to it with admiration, mingled 
with awe. In this new edition of a book which first appeared in 1933 regard 
has been paid especially to the more recent work of Bultmann. It may saf 
be said that no more noble and assured construction of a conservative theo! 


can be expected 
A brief preliminary chapter gives the modern historical background 


Schleiermacher and Ritschl, for whom the Resurrection was not a real part 


of the doctrine of the person of Christ. It was Karl Barth who again saw th 


Resurrection as central, as “throwing light on the whok an attack up 


Christendom. 


The main divisions of the book are |. The reality of the Resurrectior 


2. Its dogmatic significance, including its relation to contemporary attitud 


3. Its eschatological significance. A resumé of the principal themes is hard 
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to make, as the argument is so close, but the attempt will indicate something 
of the scope of the undertaking 
Kinneth plunges at once into his main problem, the relation of the Resur- 
rection to history. Historical criticism is inadequate to the situation, since 
it proceeds by means of a rational ground for all history. In this way you 
reach scepticism or rationalisation of one kind or another. The Resurrection 
is contained within the faith of the disciples, or is a subjective vision, or is 
ymething which you know by intuition 
Nevertheless it 1s essential to maintain the historicity of the Resurrection. 
Prior to the kerygma, even, is the affirmation, \‘We have seen the Lord.”” But 
the Resurrection is “more than historical,”’ it is “superior to history.” It is 
not an object of impersonal scientific historical investigation, but has “theolog 
ical” character, as a “revelational reality with an unqualified character.” 
There can be no accommodation between a reality which transcends history 
geschichtstranscendente Wirklichkeit) and a historical mode of observation 
historische Betrachtungsweise 
Che significance of this assertion can be followed up in a moment. Mean 
time Kiinneth takes up in turn what he considers to be inadequate conceptions 
the Resurrection seen as a revelation of the immortality of the soul, the Resur 


rection as mere subjectivism for the Existentialist, the Resurrection as a myth 
comparable to other resurrection stories, and lastly the Resurrection in relation 
to modern scientific views. In each of these discussions there is a wealth of 
argument which cannot be traced in detail here 

From these apologetic considerations Kiinneth passes to his critical 
dogmatic assertion, that the only possible beginning is the Resurrection itself, 
and not any immanental views of reality. The Resurrection ts a primal miracle, 
{ second after the creation. The Resurrection life of Jesus is primal life 
Urleben), in comparison with which ordinary terrestrial life is inauthentic, 
ind its standpoints illusory. In the light of the Resurrection all other life 
ippears for what it is, as death. The Resurrection is a new dimension of life, 
which cannot be repeated, investigated, represented, or proved. The Resur 
rection appearances point to the Resurrection Lord, they are not the reality 
itself, but they reveal it proleptically. Similarly the empty tomb is not a proof 
but an indication of the reality itself. Faith alone establishes a relation to 
this reality, and “the kerygma is the sole medium for the revelation” of it 
In other words, we have to do with a confession (which is the sound reason, 
incidentally, for discrepancies in the accounts). No immanental rationality 
can deal with this situation. “To adduce logical proof of the validity of the 
accounts, and to establish them by immanental arguments, is not merely 
impossible, it is also unnecessary.” 

Ihe central section of the book ts therefore concerned with the Resurrection 


as a Christological affirmation which lies outside the “‘merely historical.” 
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Che presupposition of the whole matter is faith in the divinity of Jesus, which 
cannot be questioned. The analysis of the traditional Christological pattert 

the Logos Christology, the Christology of the Spirit, and the Christology 

of paradox is acute and persuasive : Kiinneth relies here on a development 

of the sonship of Jesus as involving identity of being, but not of power, with 


the Father As the pre-existent Son, Jesus is raised from the dead. He does 


not simply stand beside God as the Logos, nor 1s His periect obedience on 
earth the ground of His divinity, but He is made Lord by His Resurrection 
The Resurrection is therefore the climax of the wl redemptive history 


which is to be seen as God's call to 


From this dogmat standpoint Kiinneth sees the whole omplk x of theology 
falling into place. The doctrine of time, for instance identical with man’s 
existence, which can become “‘new,”’ fulfilled time, in the Resurrection reality, 


provides room for a development of the doctrines of the Holy Spirit and of the 


Church. Finally, eschatology is understood as hope, which ts based not on 
prophecies or visions of the future, not even on the person of Jesus or the 
totality of Christian faith, but on the Resurrection reality alon The Resur 
rection provides the reality which transcends history, turi r history into a 
penultimate which is properly known in the act of ceci oncerning the 


Resurrection 


It cannot be denied that the unfolding of the argur { mpressive and 
powerful The question which faith in the Resurrecti puts to the whol 
of history and human enterprise stresses the unique! the scandal, and the 
hope which Christianity offers to a dying world. And Kunneth is also very 
much alive to the kind of question pul by Bultmans imong other that 1s 
the question of the proper grasp ol this reality reve d by God to His world 
The dialectic of the hiddenne of this new dimensio VI ni ippare! ny 
to faith, is excellently analysed. At this point Kiinnet! by no mear © far 
removed from Bultmann as he seems to think 

But in the last resort Kunneth stands in the conservat metapl il 
tradition which recognis i suprarational sphere. H peak if tl Resur 
rection reality as being in a new dime oO whi i t sul t to rational 
enquiry and once he ha tat hed th primary a rion | j [ dy to 
argue with all comer Christian affirmatior will alway oar beyond th 
findings of ordinary historical igal ind Ku ul ttoa d 
the quicksands of historical cientil nve ratior HM i right instinct 
But his concentration of interest upon tl ngle affirmation of the Resurrection 
leaves | p sition feartu ope il , In par I } I tion of 
history as “merely historica d ht to docetisn } tself, th 
whol OT ait ol grace pr di tl fact of Chr I is to 
he ibmerged. | n the developr t of the nat I R rm on 
tends to ignore the useful German di ul petw H ; iG hicl 
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Perhaps the clue to a less vulnerable affirmation of the Resurrection lies 
in a more generous comprehension of the nature of the Incarnation and of the 
substance of history as providing, in its totality (both of meaning and mean- 
inglessness), the clue to the living reality. This need not involve a reduction of 
the Resurrection to a historical object, which Kiinneth rightly fears. But it 
would involve drawing the meaning of the Resurrection back from the un- 
arguable regions into which Kiinneth sets it, into an inextricable union with 
the very life of the historical Son. In this way the story itself, the kerygma, 
and with it all human history, may be seen as drawn into the fulfilment of all 
their hope, into life with God. 

It is good news that this substantial and thought-provoking work will soon 


appear in an English version which is being prepared by the SCM Press. 


R. Grecor SMITH 


THE DOCTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION IS IT A DIFFICULTY 
OR A PROMISE FOR OUR CHURCHES ? 


THe DocTRINE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH, by DILLISTONE, LAMPE, etc 
A. R. Mowbray, London, 1954. 95 pp. 7s. 6d. 


GESETZ UND EVANGELIUM IN DER ALTEN KIRCHE BIS ORIGINES, by VICTOR 
E. Haster. Gotthelf-Verlag, Ziirich, 1953. 135 pp. Fr. 7.80. 


ZUR REFORMATORISCHEN RECHTFERTIGUNGSLEHRE, by MAx LACKMANN. 
Evang. Verlagswerk, Stuttgart, 1953. 119 pp. DM. 5 


All three of these books are concerned with the articulus stantis et cadentis 
ecclesiae. But two of them are clearly cries of distress arising out of the present 
position of the Church 

Lackmann’s book is an appeal to his own Lutheran Church of Germany 
to repent. It accuses Luther and Lutheranism of closing their ears, with 
disastrous effects, to the Epistle of James 

Dillistone’s book deliberately does not take a homogeneous line. It 
contains five contributions, presented at a conference of Anglican churchmen, 
on the basis of which an attempt has been made to examine the differences 


‘ 


between the “‘evangelical’”’ and the “catholic’’ line within the English Church 
and to bridge the gap between them. The first three contributions, by 


F. C. Taylor, F. W. Dillistone and G. W. H. Lampe, endeavour to cast fresh 


light on the Reformation doctrine of justification as laid down in the “Thirty- 


nine Articles,’ a doctrine which in practice has made very little impact during 
the past 200 years. On the other hand H. E. Symonds and especially F. H 
Maycock endeavour to defend the general catholic doctrine of justification as 
sufficient and to prove its advantage in comparison with the Reformed sola 


fide with its inherent dangers of subjective pietism. On the other hand Hasler’s 
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book places us in the ,» pea | atmosphere o 
one soon perceives, } \ ver, that tl book (which 
ground of the German-Swiss med Church) conf 
theology of today with an exceedingly serious que 
the theological problem of law and gospel wit! 
form assumed by the Christian fait! 

All these books voice a co 
its ears to the full messags 
flatness and lack of force » life of | nul [ i i e other 
hand Lackmann reproache he German Lutherar rt for clinging rigidly 
to the sola fide doctrine an lister ’ ‘ whole n save < e Bibl 


he regards this as the cause of its { I I I - mus * stated, 


however, that in spite of impressive att a lo so, ickmann simply 


does not understand Luther’s doctrine of the jt cal nor does he 


understand the way in which Luther interprets tl oes not 

that, in opposing the idea of justification by works, 

Christian action as unimportant, but that he is oppo kind of 
‘“faith.”” In Luther’s thought justification and sanctificatior > inseparabl 
connected. It was only after Luther’s time that a paraly ift developed 
in “‘Lutheranism’’ between faith and works, works being contrasted with a 
distorted conception of faith which was over-emotional or too intellectualistic 
But however false Lackmann’s polemics and his own doctri 

p. 83: “‘only that sinner receives the approval of the mercil 

who is a just man before God’’), his protest a 

the Bible as a whole, including the Epistle of Ja 

tion ; this refusal conceals itself under t 

more the sola fide, especially if undet 

as a theological principle may (like ev 

to other truths, and theref 

alive in the Church. (Taylor 

much “richer” than the 


.Y 99 ) 


This 1s also the 


the 

of the problen 
book . he 

Gospel was 
carefully shows t 
respect At certau 


of God, but they did 


it In the same way 
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become man even if mankind had not fallen, is based on an optimistic Welt- 
bild in which seeds of love and the indestructibility of nature (which must 


only be developed upwards, see Dillistone, pp. 93/94) form the ground for 
I I PP 


hope. The pattern “nature and super-nature”’ is certainly instructive in many 


ways, but it contains no real consolation for the conscience which is beset by 
temptation. And it has no message whatsoever for a human situation like 


our own, which is menaced on all sides by stark nihilism. 


In his own essay (in the book which bears his name) Dillistone after 
tracing the message of justification in the Bible in a new and completely 
unconventional way reveals the power of this message when confronted 
by the present situation (p. 31 ff.). Like Lampe and Taylor, Dillistone has 
realised afresh that justification is not based on an experience of conversion 
but on God’s creative act of salvation revealed in Christ. He shows that 
the incarnation can only be understood in the light of a theologia crucis, 
while the doctrine of justification must look back to the incarnation if the 


message of reconciliation is to be rightly understood 


The re-discovery of this insight is also what constitutes the force of the 
first three English contributions. (Symonds’ article is unfortunately not help- 
ful as a historical survey, because he does not discuss the real problem of 
Catholic doctrine, namely the gratia infusa and the justice connected with it.) 
Lampe shows the connection of Baptism and Holy Communion with justifi- 
cation and shows why the much-disputed sola must definitely be retained 
on the one hand in order to prevent faith again becoming a “work,” and 
on the other hand in order to ensure the personal character of God’s act 
of salvation (Dillistone, p. 50 ff.). One might perhaps wish that the authors 
of these three articles had expressed their insights less defensively, and more 
firmly, in the living assurance that the God Who gives the sinner a justice 
which lies outside himself namely the justice of Christ is not only the 
God of salvation who supports us in the struggle ; He has taken the initiative 
in taking possession of men and placing them within the creation in order 
to act there in the power of the Spirit. This would bring out the full significance 
of Lackmann’s concern, in so far as it 1s really biblical ; and Maycock’s under- 
standable attacks on a form of Protestant pietism which leaves the world 
to its fate (Dillistone, p. 92) could then form a positive basis for true Christian 
action 

I hope that the “ecumenical” relevance of these books has been made 
apparent. The Lutheran author quotes the Bible to support him against a 
false idolatry of pura doctrina; Anglicans discover afresh in the Bible the 
heart of the Lutheran Reformation ; a Reformed theologian assists with the 
sharp weapons of expert scholarship. This is an example of how the Churches 
can help one another, in cases where their own wisdom alone would be 


inadequate. It is not a case of one Church generously (and arrogantly) 
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bestowing its particular heritage upon another 
difficulties the one great and significant fa 
which the Church has stood or fallen in 


sinners because He has determined to 


SOCIAL ETHICS FOR THE ORDINARY CHRISTIA? 


HERDERS SOZIALKATECHISMUS. Ein Werkbuch 


in Frage und Antwort, by EBERHARD WELTY 


Band I: GRUNDFRAGEN UND GRUNDKRAPTE DES SOZIALEN LEBE? 


136 pp DM. 16.50 


Band II: Der AUFBAU DER GEMEINSCHAFTSORDN ind 
die Ordnung der Gesellschaft die la 


Uberstaatlich-politische Ordnung), /953 


Herder Verlag, Freiburg i. Br 


EVANGELISCHES SOZIALLEXIKON, edited by FRIEDRICH KARRENBERS 
Verlag, Stuttgart, 1954, 1175 pp. DM. 36 


These two books superficially seem to 


are nevertheless quite different in purpo 


Eberhard Welty gives a “catechism, 
treatise of the true fait he takes his 
the shape of questions and ar 
Catholic Church. Two of the 
What Can a non Roman Catholic 
of information, for whi 
continually quotes the 
the other hand, one 
not enough is said 
complex of society 
answers. Therefor 
of believers. but only 
not written). The quest 
of the Roman Cathol 
of the teaching of the 
contra-arguments whi 
to those of dogma 
anthropology, but pas 
of this inthropology 


the individual and the 


Famili 
di 
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The Evangelisches Soziallexikon is quite different in design and method 
It gives an excellent analysis of the power-complex underlying certain prob- 
lems, see for example, s. v. Agrarreform, Eherecht, Masse, etc. Here is a 
real treatment of other points of view ; I was particularly struck by the serious- 
ness with which Marxism, socialism and communism, are considered, while 
the Roman Catholic Sozialiehre is also given thorough treatment. The Lexicon 
is Of more use than the Catechism in shaping an independent, personal point 
of view, but without forcing anything upon one. One can, of course, make 
all kinds of criticism of details : for instance the article on sociology is related 
too exclusively to German conditions, and neglects American science too 
much the article on religious socialism is certainly not fortunate but 
in general it is an excellent book for which we may be extremely grateful 
to our German friends. It proves that militant Protestantism in Germany 


has reached a high level in its thinking about social problems 


W. BANNING 


SYNCRETISM THE WAY TO PEACE? 


THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS, by PHttip H. AsHsy. Charles Scribners’ Sons, 
New York 1955 225 pp $3.50 


REPORT ON THE FIFTH WorLD RELIGIOUS CONGRESS (under the auspices of 


the Ananai Kyo). Shimizu-City, Shizuoka-ken Japan, 1954. 224 pp 


Ihe author of the first book, Associate Professor of Religion at Princeton 


University, intends with this book to plead a cause, namely that in the midst 


of the troubles of this age we must be more aware “that man has at his disposal 
1 powerful and as yet relatively untried resource whereby he can meet the 
troubles of this age with confidence.’ (Preface vii.) ““This resource is the 
combined witness of the major religions of the world.’ (Preface viii ) 
With this aim in mind the writer gives a survey of the present predicament 


and condition of Christianity, Islam, Hinduism, Buddhism, describing their 
inner tensions and conflict This well-written and fair account is followed 
by a descriptive analysis of the differing conceptions of these religions about 
“Religious Knowledge,”’ and on the basis of that their doctrinal and basic 
views of the Divine, of Man, of Human Fulfilment. This analysis also shows 
understanding and competent knowledge of the subject. It is done in a fair 
pirit and tries to point out similarities and divergences. The writer gives 
evidence that he 1s well-informed also about the history, the general atmos- 
phere and the present situation of those religions. The analysis is fair, but 
lacks depth and, although it is well written in an easily readable style, it is 
often couched in such broad, general language that it is somewhat obscure 


except to those who are already well-informed 
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The most important section, as far as the purpose of the writer is concerned, 


is the last 50 pages *'W tern and Eastern Theor of R ition and 


“Beyond Conflict.” It 1s ir from his exposition that, in regard to his 
concern to use the religions or Religion as tl olution for tl vorld’s prob 
lems, the writer is not happy about vhat he regard the non-conciliatory 
attitude of many Christians writing on t subject | iu of their afhrmati 


that Christianity proclaims the Truth. Here the Eastern Religions seem to 
adopt an attitude of greater tolerance, but Mr. Ashby 1s | y vare that this 


is partly due to their different approach to the pre ble { religious knowledge 

Although the prospect of real ft ting of 1 f ons for a commor 
witness is not exactly favourabl tl i1uthor ne rt | as riously for 
the development of mutual understanding betw [ ons. In my 
opinion Mr Ashby 1 ntirely right i iving t tt ] | I nons should 
take a more honest, oper idequat ognizance | yt I nature and 
content This concern should not be ft mainly to t f of religion, nor 


to the many dabbler in Of nt piritu I put at if tak in hand t 


responsible and informed leaders in the different reli [ p to this point 
the reviewer can agree with tl ituthor, becau t! f ity 1 indispe 

sability of mutual cognizance and encounter ts ident to every w informed 
person. However, the reviewer tir lisagr when Mr. Ashby, in his last 
chapter, indicates the cor struction of a common 1 ri basis for a common 
religious witness. The author offers a sort of conciliatory 1 ious philosopl 

which has the status of a super-religion acting a mmon denor tor. The 
trouble here, as always witl uch well-int ior 1 blu I ts for a treuga Dei 
between the religions, is that it 1s dor it tl st of k r the essential 
traits of the religions innocuou We fully appr ite 1 incerity of the 
author’s concern, we even share | neern, but w f Ol 1 that his 
recommended way of “beyond conflict innot but t h ‘ r to its 


unrealistic naiveté 
The second book is the ount | Il y. O WI { lar t mbitio 
and inappropriately called a World Ri on Congr | p ber 1954 


in Shimizu, in Japan. In fact it w ma ting ne 1 of 1 pl 


pal , } ' Opie 
who got together by char rather than by reful preparatior Ihe tone of 
all the contributions ts a sort of univer humanisn ntred on world | 
This *“*‘World Congress”’ repr nt f the 1 roups of idealisti 
people which exist all over t vorid and i symptom of t nner disturbance 


of our time 
H. KRAEMER 
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Westminster Historical Maps of Bible Lands. 


Convenient 24-page booklet, with 16 full-color maps 
and complete index $1.00 








At all bookstores 
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MAY WE SEND YOU, FREE OF Miss Mary H. NEW, ~ 
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Christendom’s Most Comprehensive Commentary 


Volume 6 contains the complete texts in both King 
James and Revised Standard Versions of fifteen books 
—Lamentations through Malachi; with introductory 
articles and commentary. 

The writers in this volume bring together into com- 
prehensive focus the results of the most recent study 
and scholarship concerning these important but little- 
understood books. 
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